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Theyre still dry 
after eight years 
Because smart planning included the THORO System for 


protecting these housing projects, they are today, sound 


and dry. 









An extra room in every home, — 





if the basement room is Thorosealed. 








37 YEARS OF TRIALS, 
TESTS AND CHANGES 
TO REACH PERFECTION. 


Today, we supply to the 
construction industry pro- 
ducts of such merit and 
efficiency as have become 
generally recognized as 
being ideal for the function 
for which they were origin- 
ally designed. 
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Box X, NEW EAGLE, PENNA. 
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HOUSING STUDIES 

Economical + Authoritative 
The ERA is now under <ontract for housing studies 
in Arkansas, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Alabama, 
and Massachusetts. During the past year it has cov- 
ered sixteen additional cities and many rural areas. 
We would be pleased to send your au- 
thority information on our methods or 
confer with you at your convenience 
without obligation. 








Economic Researcn Acency 


4 NORTH CARR TREET MA N WISCONSIN 














HOUSING SURVEYS 


Speed, Accuracy. Experience, a Complete Service, with Public 
Housing Administration Acceptance, plus Lower Costs are advan- 
tages you get when you employ Gould, Brown & Sumney for your 
Housing studies. Wire, write. or phone for complete information, 
no obligation, of course, 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, INC. 
Housing and Market Research Surveys 
Howarp L. BeENN e@ Donatp J. Goutp e 
321 Plymouth Court - Chicago 4 
Phone: WAbash 2-7604 


Henry QO. GLEIss 








HOUSING SURVEYS— APPRAISALS 


Comprehensive analyses of population, family income, properties 
neighborhoods, and site selection — in large or small cities or 
communities. 


ARMSTRONG ASSOCIATES 
12 East 41st Street New York 17, New York 








HARRISON, BALLARD & ALLEN 


HOUSING AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


123 EAST 77th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


REGENT 7-6905 











Housing 
Survey 
Information 


With this issue of the 
Journal, we complete a 
series of twelve advertise 
ments which have de 
scribed various aspects of 
our survey and_= study 
services for housing au 
thorities. This series is 
now being reprinted into 
a small information book- 
let, which is available to 
Journal of Housing read 
ers on request. 


It is, of course, our inten- 
tion to continue informa 
tional advertising in the 
Journal of Housing in the 
future as we have in the 
past. 


REAL ESTATE 
RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, Jr 


President 
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e..a@ performance-proved coating for exterior 
or interior walls of all types 


pleted job. 


TYPICAL CONDITION of plywood 
is pictured above—note how surface 
is peeled and cracked, despite two ear- 
lier paintings. Before PERMA-DRI 
was applied, old paint was removed 
by sandblasting. 


Oakland Contractor 
George E. Dean's trained 
applicators, using time- 
saving RMS spray equip- 
ment, applied 2 coats of 
PERMA-DRI to a minti- 
mum thickness of 3/32". 
Corners at batten strips, 
u indo u heade PE, Bbw 
were built up with extra 
heavy applications to 
provide a permanent 
non-cracking seal. Close- 
up at left shows the 
beautiful new textured 
finish... every blemish 
completely covered! 





WHAT IT IS: PERMA-DRI is a 
heavy protective coating for inside 
and outside surfaces. When applied 
by the R.M.S. Mechanical Process it 
is many times thicker and more dur- 
able than ordinary paint, PERMA- 
DRI is formulated with flexible, 
waterproof, adhesive oils, penetrating 
solvents and pigment. It is fortified *Perlite is heat-processed aluminum silid 
with three almost indestructible min- 
erals: PERLITE* granules which give 
fire-retardance, insulation and sound 
deadening; Canadian asbestos fibre, 
which strengthens the film and in- 


STEPHENSON 


190 MacARTHUR BOULEVARD A\ 





‘New Beauty, Lasting Protectiowfo 
NO PERMA 


TRADE MARK 








PERMA-DRI SOLVES PROBLEM AT FED- | 
ERAL TERRACE HOUSING PROJECT, 


CITY OF VALLEJO, CALIFORNIA—7 «0 previous patntings failed to check deteriors | 
tion of plywood exteriors at this extensive project. After exhaustive laboratory tests proved 
PERMA-DRI’s superior lasting qualities, it was specified for 251 duplex and 30 sing 
units. Over 300 barrels of PERMA-DRI were used. Shown here is a portion of the com 


' 
creases fire-retardance; flake ma 
which increases durability. This ble 
of selected materials makes a shie 
that retards the passage of heat, co 
water, sound and fire. 


(NOTE: Mica is optional, as some use 
not require it.) 





in the form of white granules. They 
chemically inert, non-combustible and ¥ 
not crumble. Perlite has a “K’’ factor r 





ing down to 0.267 at various densities 
dium and fine grades are used to make @ 


dium and fine textures of PERMA-DRI 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


LASTING PROTECTION—PERMA-DRI bonds sec" EW 


ly, even on badly-weathered plywood . . . retains its a PERN 

tive color and texture, protects the underlying surf os S 
° it 

years longer! (See laboratory test report at right.) se “ 

ed ti 









es all 


SUPERIOR “HIDING” QUALITIES—PERMA-DRI# 
cracks and checks—leaves a smooth, attractively-textut 
surface that completely hides checks or cracks, stains 
discolorations. 
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EW BEAUTY FOR OLD WALLS 
PERMA-DRI provides a stucco-like fin- 
fie” at a fraction of the cost of stucco, and 
ith many added advantages. It can be 
med to any desired color, and the color 








21 ees all the way through—weather won't 
de or streak it. PERMA-DRI does not 
ater stain. A PERMA-DRI application 


ins . 
n transform an ugly eyesore into an at- 





active credit to the neighborhood! 


HIGH INSULATION AND FIRE- 
RETARDANCE QUALITIES .. . The 
principal ingredients of PERMA-DRI 
(PERLITE granules and long asbestos 
fibres) provide exceptionally high insula- 
tion values and increased fire retardance— 
important advantages in any location! 


RBAKLAND 10, CALIFORNIA 
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GET THE FACTS 


W rite today for PERMI-DRI literature 
and sample panels. Specifications tail- 
ored to your requirements will gladly 
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be prepared. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. 


MIR BRUSH PAINT CO. 
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THIS MONTH... 


Six cities are on first list of res- 
ervations for fede‘al redevelop- 
ment project -— Page 43 


Congress gets recommendations 
for cooperative housing bill for 
middle-income families Page 44 


PHA specifies which powers 
delegated to its field offices, which 
retained in Washington 

Page 45 


Housing authorities coast to coast 
doing public relations job 


Page 46 


All housing authority employees 
in PHA-aided programs eligible 
for retirement benefits under new 
PHA order Page 49 


In New York projects, recrea 
tional, educational, welfare pro 
grams sponsored by wide variety 
of community agencies . 

Page 53 


Design ideas for future projects 
proposed on basis of past experi- 
ence Page 56 


Grounds improvement program 


gets full support of residents 


Page 62 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE 
IS BEGINNING TO SERVE DEMOCRACY— 


Twenty-five years ago, it is doubtful if there was an architect any- 
where in this country who was concerning himself about the fact that 
a working man with an annual income of under $2000 was more likely 
than the man with a $20,000 income to have a family of five children— 
that, consequently, he had to have a house with a larger kitchen than 
the $20,000 a year man—more storage space for baby buggies and tri- 
cycles—more laundry space—a floor covering cheap to install, easy to 
clean, and capable of lasting out the childhood of all tive children. 


There were plenty of other facts about the life of the $2000-and- 
under husband and father that architects were not thinking about 25 
years ago—but that a growing number of architects have very much 
in mind today. The highly trained technical skills, the imagination, plan- 
ning ingenuity, and analytical turn of mind characteristic of the archi- 
tect are slowly but definitely being put to the service of more and more 
members of our society. Just as, 50 years ago, there were few dress 
designers who sought to bring style, comfort, and distinction to the low 
and average-income woman whereas today there are hundreds of such 
specialists working only for these women—so may we expect to see the 
skills of the architect developed to serve a comparable housing market 
among the low- and middle-income families of the country. 


Public housing can be credited almost 100 per cent with bringing 
about this change, for the private homebuilder, who has been operating 
for many years in the field of moderate-cost housing, has never felt com- 
fortable in what he has always regarded as the high-cost, luxury aura of 
the architect. The private homebuilder became his own “architect” and 
built to a standard plan, all too often completely unrelated to the needs 
of his market. 


The architects who came into the early public housing program, 
back in the 30's, were in many instances groping their way into a new 
and not too congenial field. But there is to be observed a new feeling 
among them under the impetus of the program sparked by the Housing 
Act of 1949—a genuine interest in the problems posed, a sympathetic 
response to the needs of the families to be housed, a promise of great 
things to come—a prospect of an architecture geared to the full range 
of the needs of a democratic society. 
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in the first 


Six cities were included 
group of fund reservations approved 
January 19 by Administrator Raymond 
M. Foley of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency under the slum clear 
ance program of the Housing Act ot 
1949. The funds reserved for the six 
cities, totaling more than $5 million, 
will all be in the form of capital grants. 

Reservations for other cities are ex 
pected to follow shortly, including 
among others, Chicago, where the city 
council has approved a request for an 
$18 million grant; Buffalo and Jersey 
City, which also made official applica 
tion early in January; 
areas under the 


and three small 
jurisdiction of the 
Housing Authority of the County of 
Cook, Illinois. One of the areas in 
Cook County that has applied tor 
funds—Harvey—is planning a project 
on predominantly open but “blighted” 
land. Providence, Louis, Milwau 
kee, and Indianapolis are among still 
other cities that have resolutions pend 
ing for requests for federal aid. Nearly 
plans 


HHFA. 


Mr. Foley and Nathaniel S. Keith, 
director of the slum 
urban 
HHFA, signed the reservations at a 
ceremony in Washington attended by 
members of Congress representing the 


50 cities have slum clearance 


under study, according 


clearance and 


redevelopment division ot 


cities (see above). 


Not Binding Commitments 

The grant reservations were made 
on the basis of applications approved 
by local governing bodies. They do 
not constitute binding commitments by 
either the federal government or the 
local redevelopment agency. The 
reservations are intended to assure the 
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Begins: 


communities that funds will remain 
available during the period necessary 
to develop plans for specific slum clear- 
ance projects. The cities must take 
definite steps toward the accomplish 
ment of specihc projects within six 
months in order to insure that the 
funds will be 


wvailable. Reservation 


of tunds is limited at the present time 
to projects to be started by July 1, 1951 
and will be made from the initial $200 
million of the $500 million grant au 


thorization. 

The federal grants are to be used 
to pay up to two-thirds of the net 
write-down cost—representing the dif 
ference between the’ cost of ac juiring, 
clearing, and preparing the land for 
redevelopment and the value of the 
cleared land for its approved new use. 
The city must contribute 
third of this “ 


Mr. Foley, 
gram 


at least one 
write-down” cost. 


commenting on the pro 


during the 


Signing ceremony 





IN THE PICTURE-— 


Seated left to right: Nathaniel S. 
Keith, director of the Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and HHFA Administrator 
Raymond M. Foley. 

Standing left to right: Walter B. 
Stults, secretary to Congressman 
Hendricks of New Jersey; James L. 
Stephenson, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Dallas; Congressman Priest of Ten- 
nessee; Congressman McCarthy of 
Minnesota; Paul Betters, director of 
the United States Conference of 
Mayors; Wallace Irwin, secretary to 
Senator Smith of New Jersey; Senator 
Humphrey of Minnesota; Senator 
Thye of Minnesota. 
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said, “We recognize that approval of 
these first reservations ts only the be 
ginning of the slum clearance and 
redevelopment job provided lor by 
Congress under Title | of the Housing 
Act of 1949, The total job will take 
many years to accomplish, It repre 
sents, however, the inauguration of a 


attack on 


Full scale, comprehe nsive 


slums and blig ght 


The cities for which funds were 


te ntatively approved are 


Albany, Georgia 00,830 


$2 
Jackson, Tennessee $300,000 
Perth Amboy, New one ee 
St. Paul, Minnesota $1,2 () 
Nashville, 7 ennessec $l. SO 7 HOU 
Dallas, Texas $1.7 38.400 


Advisory Committce Named 


Announcement of fund reservations 


followed closely the appointment ot 


i 
20-member advisory committee that 
will assist Mr. Keith and Mr. Foley in 
developing policies for the slum clear 
ance and urban redevelopment pro 
gram. The committee is to meet every 
other month to advise on problems ol 
hnance, large scale land asse mbly, trans 
portation and utility factors, and all 
phases ol housing related to rede velop 


ment. 


Members of the committee are 


Harland Bartholomew, president, 
Harland Bartholomew and Associates, 


city planning Louis: 


engineers, Ot. 
writer and lecturer 
on housing and urban development, 
Cambridge; Charles B. Bennett, dire 
tor, City Planning Department, Los 
Angeles; Ernest J]. Bohn, chairman, 
City Plan Commission and director, 


Catherine Bauer, 


(Continued column three, page 45) 
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New Housing Bills 


greet Congress 





When President Truman greeted 
the returning 81st Congress on Janu- 
ary 7 with his  state-of-the-union 
message, he suggested a new housing 
program—calling upon Congress to 
’ supplement the comprehensive 
housing legislation enacted last year 
with a new program to stimulate .. . 
middle - income housing, mainly 
through cooperative and other non- 
profit ventures.” On the previous day, 
measures had been introduced in both 
houses providing for just such a co- 
operative housing program. 

In reviewing the 1949 housing 
record as a background for his pro- 
posals, President Truman said: “The 
housing problem requires a vigorous 
combination of action by private enter- 
prise and by all levels of government. 
The level of housing construction in 
1949 was only slightly higher than in 
1925, despite a much larger popula- 
tion. A high level of residential con- 
struction is an integral part of a 
generally expanding economy, and re- 
quires not only direct stimulation of 
investment but also continued growth 
in consumer purchasing power.” 


Budget Provisions 


A few days later, on January 10, 
when President Truman presented to 
Congress his budget message for fiscal 
1951, he again proposed federal aid 
to cooperatives—“technical assistance 
in organizing housing cooperatives 
and adequate arrangements for their 
financing.” For such purposes, a total 
of $60 million was carried in the new 
budget, allocated to conform with the 
provisions of the newly introduced 
housing bills. 


In the House, the administration- 
requested cooperative housing program 
was introduced as H.R. 6618 and in 
the Senate as amendments to S. 2246— 
which is the middle-income bill that 
was approved by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee during the 
last session but that was not brought 
up for a vote on the Senate floor (see 
September 1949 JourNaL, page 288). 

A fair amount of legislative ma- 
neuvering is in store in order to get 
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the House and Senate together on 
not only the new proposal but on 
other provisions of the so-called “mid- 
dle-income” housing bills that were 
on their way through Congress as of 
last fall at the time of adjournment. 
The key point in keeping the lines 
straight is the fact that the House 
passed a middle-income bill in August 
1949—H.R. 6070, a bill identical in 
many respects to S. 2246, which, as of 
January 31, was still before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee: 
except that H.R. 6070 does not carry 
provisions for cooperative housing and 
for the disposition of war housing. 
Hence, the House will have to consider 
both of these latter programs separate- 
ly in new bills, whereas the Senate is 
considering them as a part of last year’s 
S. 2246, as amended early in 1950. 

S. 2246 in the form in which it left 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last year may, in effect, be 
cancelled when the committee comes 
up during February with a revised bill 
—representing its version of the old bill 
brought up to date with 1950 amend- 


ments and with any recommendations 
that may have developed during cur- 
rent committee hearings. 

The similarities in H.R. 6070 and S. 
2246 are in their provisions for vari- 
ous of the insured mortgage programs 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

In the Senate 

As of January 31 the situation in the 
Senate was this: 

Hearings in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee had been concluded 
both on the cooperative housing title 
of S. 2246 and on several other new 
amendments and the committee was 
expected to report out within a day or 
two a bill incorporating: (1) parts 
of the original S. 2246; (2) the 1950 
cooperative housing amendments; and 
(3) a 1950 set of amendments on the 
FHA provisions of the bill. As it 
comes out of committee, it probably 
will include provisions somewhat 
along these lines: 

I—Title | FHA insurance to become a 
permanent program, 

2—Authorization for Title II FHA in 
surance program to be increased by $8 billion; 

3—Section 608 to be allowed to expire; 

4—A revised Section 207 to replace the 
Section 608 programs; 

5—Aids to cooperatives, to be provided 
through the National Mortgage Corporation 
for Housing Cooperatives plan (see below); 

6—Disposition of war housing. 

Expectations were that once the bill 
was reported out of committee, it 
would come to a showdown vote on 
the Senate floor within a week or 
two. If the Senate passes the bill 





Cooperative Housing Proposal 


The new House bill and the Senate 
amendments would set up a National 
Mortgage Corporation for Housing 
Cooperatives, with the treasury sup- 
plying the initial capital by buying up 
to $100 million of its preferred stock. 
The corporation would make loans to 
cooperatives and other nonprofit hous- 
ing groups, which, in turn, would 
subscribe to the corporation’s capital 
stock to the extent of 7.5 per cent of 
the face amount of each loan. Loans 
to cooperatives would be for 50 years 
at interest rates of about 3 to 3.5 per 
cent. The corporation would be au- 
thorized to sell government backed de- 
bentures on the private market up to 
$300 million during the first year, in- 
creasing the amount thereafter as au- 
thorized by the President up to $2 
billion. 

As both the Senate and House bills 
were written, the HHFA Adminis- 
trator’s office would provide technical 
assistance to bona fide cooperatives 


and make advances of preliminary 
tunds for planning, in amounts up 
to 5 per cent of the total cost of 
the projects, with $25 million im- 
mediately authorized for the purpose. 
Actual mortgage loans to bona fide 
cooperative or nonprofit housing corpo- 
rations would be made by the pro- 
posed National Mortgage Corporation 
for Housing Cooperatives—if such or- 
ganizations would meet the housing 
needs of families of moderate income. 
The bills require that projects meet 
sound standards of design, construc- 
tion, livability, and size. It would also 
be required that the mortgage loan 
not exceed the development cost of 
the project nor the amount that the 
Administrator would determine to be 
the upper limit within which housing 
can be provided for families of mod- 
erate income in a given locality, at 
monthly payments within the means 
of such families. No dollar limits on 
income or costs are set. 
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with the cooperative housing and dis- 
position titles, and with provisions for 
extension of time and authority for 
FHA and FNMA programs -different 
from those in H.R. 6070 as passed 
by the House last year, the bill would 
then go to the House for acceptance, 
rejection, or reconciliation. 

In the House 

Meanwhile, in the House at the end 
of January, the situation was this: 

Hearings were being held on H.R. 
6618, a bill identical with the co 
operative housing amendments to S. 
2246. On war housing disposition, an- 
other new bill was introduced on 
February | by Representative Brooks 
Hays, (D) Arkansas, with hearings to 
start as soon as the co-op hearings were 
concluded. 

Testimony Pro and Con 

Raymond M. Foley, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administrator, 
led off the testimony in the Senate 
Committee for the cooperative title on 
January 12. Mr. Foley stressed that 
the guarantee of the securities of the 
proposed national corporation to make 
the loans was a sound means of get- 
ting participation by private capital. 

David L. Krooth, speaking for the 
National Housing Conference, pointed 
out to the subcommittee that the bill 
would provide a means of saving about 
$35 a month per unit on cooperative 
housing as compared with the same 
housing built under the present Sec- 
tion 608 program. 

Labor groups including the AFL, 
represented by Richard J. Gray, presi- 
dent of the building and construction 
trades department, and the CIO, with 
Walter P. Reuther as spokesman, en- 
dorsed the cooperative housing pro- 
posals. Also testifying in favor of the 
amendments were spokesmen for the 
American Legion, Jewish War Veter- 
ans, and Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

“Cooperative housing should be re- 
garded as a real effort on the part 
of the people to do things for them- 
selves,” the Right Reverend Monsignor 
John O'Grady, secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties, told the committee in his en- 
dorsement of the program. Murray 
D. Lincoln, president of the Coopera- 
tive League of the United States 
pointed out the great success of utility 
cooperatives such as the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. 

The usual claims that private enter- 
prise was meeting the needs of all 
groups in the population and that the 
new legislation was not necessary, were 
made by John C. Thompson, speak- 
ing for the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Oscar Kreutz, 
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. obtain prior PHA approval. 


PHA FIELD AND 
POWERS 


The Public Housing Administration, 
at the request of NAHO’s Board of 
Governors in January, has furnished 
the Journa oF Hovsine the following 
definitions of the specific areas of 
PHA field office responsibility—also 
the powers to be exercised in Washing- 
ton and in the locality under the new 
housing program. 

PHA Field Office Powers 

The PHA field office directors have 
already been given authority to execute 
preliminary loan contracts, to approve 
development programs, to approve the 
purchase of land by the local author- 
ities, to approve cooperation agree- 
ments, and to approve contracts with 
private agencies to conduct housing 
surveys with respect to housing condi- 
tions and characteristics of low-income 
families. 

These are genuine delegations of 
authority, with no strings attached. The 
field office directors do not have to 
obtain central office clearance before 
they can take action. PHA officials in 
Washington do not intend to second- 
guess the actions taken in the field. 

Moreover, PHA, in respect to many 
important actions taken by the local 
authorities, will not require them to 
For ex- 
ample. PHA approval will not be re- 
oujred for architects’ contracts where 
the standard form of contract is used 
and where fees do not exceed those set 
forth in the standard schedule. The 
local authority may, without PHA ap- 
proval, hire surveyors, appraisers, title 
attorneys, and option negotiators, in 
connection with site acquisition pro- 
vided standard form contracts are used. 

Washington Powers 

Approval of program reservations 
must be given in Washington, because 
it is necessary to know the situation 








manager of the National Savings and 
Loan League, said that “private insti- 
tutions have always financed low-in- 
come groups including those whom 
this legislation is designed to assist” 
and that the plan was inflationary. 
Also speaking in opposition to the 
measure were representatives of the 
Life Insurance Association, the Mort- 
gage Bankers Association, and the 
National Association of Mutual Sav 
ings Banks. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce filed a state- 
ment with the committee objecting 
to the proposal on the grounds of 
special benefits for special groups. 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
SPECIFIED 


nationally with respect to applications 
and reservations. 

Land acquisition will require Wash 
ington approval only when the Title I 
slum clearance program of the Hous 
ing Act of 1949 is affected. 

PHA requires local authority retire 
ment plans to be approved in Washing- 
ton because persons trained to do such 
specialized review are not available in 
the held offices. 

The advance of funds under prelimi- 
nary loan contracts must be processed 
in Washington, because the checks are 
issued there. However, this work will 
involve processing the advances only 
and will not affect action on the 
preliminary loan contract itself. 

The Basic Policy 

PHA is working out its policies and 
procedures for the new program step 
by step. The picture for the whole 
program can not be shown at this time. 
However, the basic concept of greater 
authority to the field offices and greater 
autonomy for local authorities has been 
firmly established. 








REDEVELOPMENT— 

(Continued from page 43) 

Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority; Edward R. Carr, home builder 
and former president, National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders, Washington, 
D. C.; Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, 
Jr., Baltimore; Peter Henle, member, 
housing committee of the American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, 
D. C.; Mayor David Lawrence, Pitts 
burgh; William Muirhead, president, 
Muirhead Construction Company, 
former president, Associated General 
Contractors, Durham, North Carolina; 
Otto L. Nelson, |r., vice president, New 
York Life Insurance Company; Mayor 
Ouigg Newton, Denver; Hugh Potter, 
community developer, Houston, Texas; 
Earl B. Schwulst, president, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York; James L. 
Stephenson, executive director, Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Dallas; 
Herman O. Walther, vice president, 
Appraisers Institute, Chicago; George 
L. P. Weaver, assistant to the secretary 
treasurer, C.1.0., Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, professor of 
sociology, New York University; Ed- 
ward Weinfeld, attorney and president, 
National Housing Conference, New 
York; Louis B. Wetmore, executive di 
rector, Providence Redevelopment 
Agency; Dr. Ellen Winston, commis- 
sioner, North Carolina Board of Public 
Welfare, Raleigh. 
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GALVESTON REALTORS ASKED TO 
CCOPERATE WITH LHA 

Speaking as a former realtor, the 
executive director of The Housing 
Authority of the City of Galveston, Mr. 
L. Walter Henslee, last summer told 
his local real estate board: “I firmly 
believe there should be a greater degree 





of cooperation between the Galveston 
real estate board and the Housing Au 
thority. I believe that such a policy of 
cooperation would be beneficial to the 
Authority, to the board, and to the 
community as a whole. I assure you 
that I have no interest whatsoever in a 
movement that would threaten the 
existence of any private real estate busi- 
ness. My position in that respect is 
no different from the rest of you. I 
stand on my belief that the housing 
program operated by the Housing 
Authority of the City of Galveston is 
economically sound, that it works no 
hardship upon the private real estate 
office, and that it is highly desirable 
to our community as a whole .. . I 
have talked with real estate men 
throughout Texas and throughout the 
nation and | have not yet had one tell 
me that public housing has actually 
hurt his own individual business.” 


To back up this latter contention, 
Mr. Henslee enumerated the benetits 
of Galveston’s public housing to local 
realtors as follows: (1) through its 
war housing program, it has provided 
living space for 1500 families for whom 
the city would not otherwise have had 
room; (2) former public housing ten- 
ants have supplied individual realtors 
with business both through purchase 
and rental; (3) public housing  resi- 
dence has trained many tenants in 
property maintenance and observation 
of contractual obligations. 


The only disadvantage that public 
housing has been to realtors, Mr. Hens- 
lee claimed, has come about through 
the unrelenting opposition to the pro 
gram of their national organization in 
the face of support from scores of 
broadly representative national groups. 
He said: “There was a day when the 
reputable real estate agent had influ- 
ence in his community, in his county, 
in his state, and in the nation as a 
whole. Appearances indicate that this 
condition is gradually disappearing. 
Judging from recent trends, endorse- 
ment by real estate men of almost any 
general measure may well be con- 
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strued to be a ‘kiss of death.’ Public 
opinion recently has been reacting vio 
lently to anything fostered by the real 
estate profession.” 

This loss of influence, Mr. Henslee 
suggested, calls for some self-exami 
nation on the part of local realtors, 
who should ask themselves: “Are we 
paying huge salaries to our national 
officers to lead us into such a deluge 
of antagonism from the general Ameri 
can public that we cease to have any 
inuence whatsoever?” 

“It is my firm belief,” Mr. Henslee 
said: “that if the Galveston real estate 
board had recognized the need for a 
limited amount of public housing and 
had been willing to sit down, study 
the problem, and take a_ reasonable 
and civic view of the overall com- 
munity need, then the Galveston real 
estate board might well have been the 
controlling voice in the decisions of 
the Housing Authority of Galveston 
and would have received the plaudits 
of the community as a whole for its 
progressive attitude. 
uncompromising and 


Instead, by its 

unreasonable 
fight against any consideration of these 
needs, the real estate board was placed 
in the position of being completely 
shut out from all discussions in con- 
nection with the housing program. I 
can give you examples of cities where 
real estate boards have taken a broad- 
er point of view and in such cases 
they enjoy positions of respect and 
influence in connection with all hous- 
ing problems in their respective com- 
munities. 


SAN FRANCISCO C OF C GRANTS 
RECOGNITION TO PUBLIC HOUSING 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com 
merce last year abandoned its  tra- 
ditional stand against public housing 
for a more positive approach, reports 
John W. Beard, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City and 
County of San Francisco. Mr. Beard 
has been serving since early in the 
summer of 1949 as the only public 
housing official on the Chamber's Bay 
Area housing committee. Other com- 
mittee members include representatives 
of banks, real estate boards, savings and 
loan associations, and private home 
builders groups. 

A statement issued by the Chamber 
last year declares: 

1—A lack of proper housing for the 
community's citizens is of public con- 


cern, although housing is not a utility 
tor which government is responsible. 
2—The home owner contributes 
most to the growth and prosperity of 
ihe community and is most concerned 
with the effectiveness of our represen- 
tative form of government. 
3—A program of strict enforcement 
of existing health and fire laws would 
substantially improve much_ housing 
now existing. 

4—Occupancy of additional public 
housing should be limited to families of 
low income. 

The San Francisco group has recom- 
mended this policy to Chambers of 
Commerce in nine Bay Area counties, 
served by 12 local housing authorities. 


TWO AUTHORITIES ENCOURAGE 
PRESS TO COVER MEETINGS 

Two Pennsylvania housing authori- 
ties—Delaware County and the city 
of Chester—have recently taken steps 
to encourage press coverage of the au- 
thorities’ activities. Both authorities 
have invited the press to attend their 
regular commissioners’ meetings. 


HOUSING SEMINAR ACQUAINTS 
CITY OFFICIALS WITH PROGRAM 

A one-day seminar, attended by rep 
resentatives of every city department 
affected by Los Angeles’ housing pro 
gram, was the means that the Housing 
Authority of the City of Los Angeles 
took last fall to acquaint the officials 
with the program. 

Howard L. Holtzendorff, executive 
director of the Authority, presided at 
the meeting, with employees of the 
Authority answering questions and ex 
plaining all phases of the program, 
from the basic law through manage- 
ment operations. Discussions were also 
led by Stanley Furman, regional coun 
sel for the Public Housing Administra- 
tion; Milton Brievogel, principal city 
planner; Simon Eisner, assistant execu- 
tive director of the Community Rede 
velopment Agency; Arthur Gallion, 
dean of the University of Southern Cal 
itornia’s school of architecture; and Jo 
seph Sollins, supervisor of the city 
health department's housing section. 

The Authority, on the basis of the 
successful planned 
ones for other civic groups. 


seminar, similar 


HOUSING FILM FIRST IN TV SERIES 
ON NYC MUNICIPAL ACTIVITIES 

New York City television audiences 
last year viewed a TV presentation of 
the city’s housing problems through a 
documentary film, the first on the 
production schedule for the television- 
film unit of the city’s municipal broad- 
casting system. The video unit was 
created last year to record for televi- 
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sion the inner workings of the city 
through its various municipal depart- 
ments. 

The housing film runs some 30 
minutes and cost an estimated $7500. 
Shooting took place in the offices of 
the New York City Housing Author- 
ity, in other city agencies, and on con- 
struction projects. Board of estimate 
and city planning commission sessions 
were also filmed. 

Commercial video stations had first 
use of the film, which later was to go 
to the city’s archives for educational 
showings at schools and museums. 


OFFICIALS OF TWO CITIES HEAR 
HOUSING PROGRAM CLARIFIED 


“Clarifying distorted ideas about pub- 
lic housing, educating those with no 
knowledge of public housing, and sell- 
ing the prejudiced” were the results 
of a successful dinner meeting last 
October sponsored by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Texarkana, 
Texas, according to the executive di- 
rector, G. H. Brooks. 

The Housing Authority was host at 
the dinner to mayors, council members, 
real estate officials, members of the 
chamber of commerce, city attorneys, 
and civic leaders of both Texarkana, 
Texas and Texarkana, Arkansas, ad- 
joining cities. Texarkana, Arkansas 
has no housing authority. Women 
employees of the Authority served the 
dinner at Robison Courts, an Author 
ity-operated project. 

Finley Vinson, then direetor of the 
Fort Worth office of the Public Hous 
ing Administration, explained to the 
Authority’s guests how the Housing 
Act of 1949 works and what could be 
done under it for the two communities. 
The hosts and guests took part in a 
roundtable discussion 
talk by Mr. Vinson. 


following the 


MINNEAPOLIS LHA BOOKLETS SPUR 
INTEREST IN HOUSING, BLIGHT 

Two publications, designed to (a) 
acquaint Minneapolis citizens with 
housing and redevelopment, (b) an 
swer their questions, and (c) arouse 
interest in redevelopment among po- 
tential private redevelopers were wide- 
ly circulated by the Minneapolis Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Authority dur 
ing the summer and fall of 1949. 

The first of the two pamphlets, 4 
Key to Our Problem, briefly outlines 
the problem of blight and what Min- 
neapolis can do to overcome it through 
the 1947 Minnesota Municipal Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Act. It an- 
swers the questions: “what problem?” 
“what is the solution?” “can we do 
it?” and “next?” 
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Some 15,000 of the pamphlets were 
distributed to such groups as alder 
men and city officers, the AFL, Board 
of Education, Building and Construc 
tion Trades Council, Civic Center As 
sociation, Civic Council (parent or 
ganization of the Chamber of Com 
merce), the CIO, Contractors and 
Builders Association, Health Depart 
ment, Home Builders, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, Real Estate Board, and 
Taxpayers’ Association. 

Authority Executive Director Ed 
mond H. Hoben writes concerning the 
booklet: “The need for such a publica 
tion became evident soon after the Au 
thority entered the community a year 
ago. The subject matter of redevelop 
ment in general and the provisions of 
the Minnesota legislation in particular 
were foreign both to the general public 
and to the persons with whom the 
Authority hoped to negotiate in the 
future for investment in its redeveloped 
sites.” 

Mr. Hoben also writes that requests 
to the Authority for more information 
on redevelopment from prospective in- 


CONGRESSMEN VISIT CONNECTICUT WAR HOUSING 





vestors indicate that the leaflet is ac- 
complishing its purpose. 

Questions most frequently asked by 
citizens about the Authority and_ its 
work are supple 
mentary publication, 100 Ouestions and 
Inswers on Housing and Redevelop 
ment that was distributed to 3000 per 


answered in the 


sons in the various citizen’s groups 
that received the first booklet. Specific 
questions as to what the Authority is, 
who gets into public housing, what 
the rents will be, etc., are answered in 
the first part of the booklet in simple 
“question-answer” form. Similar ques 
tions pertaining to redevelopment are 
handled in the second part. 

About the second booklet Mr. Ho 
ben says: “It is our hope that it will 
serve as somewhat of a primer tor 
the recently appointed advisory com 
mittee to the Authority and for vari 
ous persons who will be called upon 
to present the Authority's program in 
talks throughout the community.” 

Jecause the Minnesota attorney 
general ruled that the Authority could 
spend funds raised by its special tax 


On January 16 and 17 members of a subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency that is studying the disposition of Lanham Act war housing 
Icoked over the situation in a number of Connecticut cities: Glastonbury, East Hartford, 
Hartford, Meriden, West Hartford, Waterbury, and New Haven. The tour was con- 
ducted by the Connecticut Association of Local Housing Authorities. 

Pictured above is the delegation looking over the situation at Blue Hills Homes 


in Hartford—a 200-unit permanent project. 


Left to right are: Edward W. Gilligan, 


chairman of the Connecticut Association and executive director of the Hartford Hous- 
ing Authority; Mrs. Chase Geing Woodhouse, Congresswoman from Connecticut; Clin- 
ton McKinnon, Congressman from California; Hugh Mitchell, Congressman from 
Washington; Henry O. Talle, Congressman from lowa; and Edward Adams, secretary of 
the Connecticut Association of Local Housing Authorities and director of the Wethers- 


field Housing Authority. 


Consensus of the group seemed to be that the housing they saw could not be 
disposed of by the Lanham deadline: January 1951. 
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levy only for building “projects,” the 
costs of publishing the booklets were as- 
sumed by the Minneapolis Building 
and Construction Trades Council. John 
F. McCall, vice-chairman of the Au- 
thority, is president of the Council. 


BALTIMORE LHA, CITIZENS’ GROUP 
GIVE RADIO, TV HOUSING TALKS 
“Airing” housing, planning, and zon 
citizens 
through four radio station outlets and 


ing problems to Baltimore 
television was undertaken by the Citi 
zens Housing and Planning Associa- 
tion of Baltimore and the Housing Au 
thority of Baltimore City during Octo- 
ber, November, and December. 

The Reverend Don Frank 
chairman of the Housing Authority, 
made a series of three talks, “A Re 
port to the Public” over station WFBR. 
In his first talk, Dr. Fenn outlined the 
federal, state, and local legal back 
ground of the Housing Authority. Site 
selection and the problems of land ac 


Fenn, 


quisition and construction of new pub 
lic housing units were discussed in his 
second talk. In his final address, Dr. 
Fenn made a plea for integrated neigh- 
borhoods for housing projects. 


“Housing Reporter” was the title of 
three morning broadcasts over station 
WBAL sponsored by CPHA during 
October, November, and December, 
and “What's Going On in Housing in 
Baltimore” was televised for two 15- 
minute evening programs in October. 

Four Sunday afternoon broadcasts, 
“Current Events in Housing” reached 
listeners via station WGAO during 
October and November with CPHA 
sponsoring. 


A series of discussions on planning 
were broadcast every Wednesday night 
over station WFBR for more than a 
month—and another series, “Know 
Your City’s Zoning Agencies” was di- 
vided between Sunday and Wednesday 
nights for four broadcasts. 
CPHA was the sponsor. 


Again, 





PUBLIC RELATIONS 

TIP NO. 2 
was issued in January by NAHO’s 
Public Relations Committee to all 
agency members of NAHO—with 
No. 3 coming up by the end of 
this month. The first two Tips 
dealt with press relations; No. 3 
will feature the making and show- 
ing of slides. 


FOR ANY HOUSING AU- 
THORITY THAT IS NOT AN 
AGENCY MEMBER OF NAHO, 
THIS SERIES OF “TIPS” IS 
ONE OF SEVERAL GOOD REA- 
SONS WHY IT SHOULD BE. 
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NEW YORK LECISLATURE WILL 
CONSIDER MIDDLE-INCOME BILLS 
A bill to provide $100 million in state 
loans to nonpront corporations for 
housing for low- and middle-income 
families has introduced to the 


New York state legislature. The meas- 


been 
ure, based on studies by the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Housing and 
Multiple 
backing. 


Dwellings, has bipartisan 


Under which 


would authorize the formation of non 


terms of the bill, 


profit housing corporations by banks, 
labor 
foundations, and insurance companies, 


veterans organizations, unions, 
such organizations could get long-term 
loans at low interest rates to build the 
housing. The cooperatives would lend 
20 per cent of the funds needed for 
remainder 
would come from a $100 million state 
fund that would be subject to a refer 
endum vote next November. 


the construction and the 


Repayment of the loans to the state 
would be in equal quarterly install- 
ments over periods up to 50 years and 
municipalities could grant tax exemp- 
tions to the extent of the improvement 
of the site. 


Earlier, the Democrats had an- 
nounced they would present a four- 
point housing program for coopera- 
tives providing for 100 per cent low- 
interest rate loans to nonprofit housing 
corporations. The Democrats also an- 
nounced they would sponsor a bill to 
qualify public agencies in the state to 
participate in the urban redevelopment 
program under the Housing Act of 
1949. 


MASSACHUSETTS CETS BILL FOR 
STATE AID TO HOUSING CO-OPS 
Legislation aimed toward aid to co- 
operative housing groups that will pro- 
vide housing for middle-income fami 
lies is up for consideration by the 
Massachusetts legislature as the result 
of recommendations by the Massa 


chusetts Housing Council. 


A recess committee of the legisla 
ture considered the recommendations 
and a bill providing for state loans to 
nonprofit housing cooperatives was filed 
after the idea was presented by Lewis 
H. Weinstein, chairman of the Massa 
chusetts Council; Harold 
Robinson, director of the Massachusetts 
State Housing Board; and William C. 


Housing 


News 


Loring, Jr., director of the Housing 


\ssociation of Metropolitan Boston. 
The recess housing committee was 
made up of members of the joint senate 
mercantile 
affairs, which holds hearings on all 


and house committee on 


housing bills presented to the legisla 
ture. 
Meanwhile, interest and action in 
state aid to housing cooperatives has 
been stimulated through a state-wide 
Harvard Uni 
The New Eng 
land Regional Council of NAHO, the 
Massachusetts 


housing conference at 
versity on January 28. 


Council, the 
3oard, the Eastern Co 


Housing 
State Housing 
operative League, and the Massachu 
setts AFL and CIO joined in sponsor 
ship of the all-day meeting. 

Ralph E. 


Vermont, a 


Senator Flanders, (R) 
member of the 


Banking and Currency Committee that 


Senate 


is considering Congressional action for 
federal aid to cooperative housing, was 
the principal speaker. He 
pending 


review ed 
national legislation in the 
light of European housing cooperative 
experiences. 

Abraham Kazan, president of the 
Amalgamated Housing Corporation, 
New York, and Murray D. Lincoln, 
president of the Cooperative League of 
the United States and president of the 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company, 
spoke at the conference. Representa 
tives of the AFL and CIO were also 
included among the speakers. 


COURT TO RULE ON TAX EXEMPT 
FEATURE OF OHIO HOUSING LAW 
A suit to test the constitutionality of 
the tax exempt status of Ohio's public 
housing was brought in December by 
the Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
Authority in an effort to clarify the 
situation for itself and for housing 
authorities throughout the state. The 
suit, filed in the common pleas court 
of Hamilton County, will test the valid 
ity of the 1949 amendments to Ohio’s 
public housing and taxation laws that 
declare that properties of Ohio publi 
housing authorities are being used ex 
clusively for a public purpose and are 
exempt from taxation (see July 1949 
JourNnaL, page 220). The local taxing 
subdivisions are the defendants in the 
suit, which is being brought under the 


declaratory judgment law of Ohio. 


Joseph Sagmeister, chairman of the 
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Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority and a leading lawyer of the 
city, explained, when the suit was filed, 
that no further action could be taken 
toward new public housing in the city 
or elsewhere in Ohio until the con 
stitutionality of the new statutes was 
upheld. Cincinnati has applied for 
and received preliminary approval by 
the Public Housing Administration of 
2850 units of new low-rent public 
housing under the Housing Act of 
1949. It also has asked for a prelimi 
nary loan of $200,000, which has been 
approved by President Truman and by 
PHA but which can not be advanced 
to the Housing Authority until a ruling 
has been made on the law granting 
tax exemption. The Housing Act of 
1949 requires that if a housing author 
ity is to obtain federal aid, all proper 
ties of a local housing authority must 
be tax exempt. 

Ohio’s public housing was held to 
be taxable by the Ohio supreme court 
in 1942 through a decision that the 
language of the state housing authority 
law did not grant tax exemption. This 
ruling put Ohio loan obligations in de 
fault, with the result that title was 
taken over by the federal government in 
1943. The amendments passed by the 
general. assembly in June 1949 were 
intended to correct the deficiencies in 
the law. If the Ohio supreme court 
finds that properties of Ohio housing 
authorities are now tax exempt, it is 
expected that they will be sold to the 
local authorities and the new program 
can be started. 


PENNSYLVANIA TURNS DOWN TAX 
EXEMPTION FOR REDEVELOPMENT 
Pennsylvania voters in November 
turned down a proposed constitutional 
amendment to permit partial tax ex- 
emption for redevelopment 


in the state. 


projects 


“Rejection of the amendment by the 
voters was not an expression against 
public ‘aid to housing and urban re 
development,” the Philadelphia Hous 
ing Association said in its publication, 
Issues. “It was, instead, a refusal to 
endorse a constitutional change which 
had not been clearly explained, for 
there had been no state-wide educa 
tional campaign describing the issues 
involved. Moreover, the confused 
wording of the amendment on _ the 
ballot was next to incomprehensible 
to most voters,” /sswes continued. 

Failure of the amendment to pass 
does not affect the status of urban 
redevelopment in the state in any way 
other than through the tax question. 
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PHA ISSUES NEW RETIREMENT 
PLAN REGULATIONS 


N. H. DOSKER 


Chairman, NAHO 


Committee on 


, 
Retirement Plans 


NAHO’'s Committee on Retirement 
Plans is very happy to announce that 
all employees of local housing authori 
ties with programs aided by the Pub 
lic Housing Administration are now 
eligible to enjoy the benefits of an 
employee retirement plan. This broad 
ening of the benefits previously avail 
able to only a limited number of such 


employees 1S the result of new re 


gu 
lations laid down in a new PHA 
Manual Release on retirement bene 
hts—No. 501:2, effective January 20, 
1950. 

The new PHA release was worked 
out in many conferences between 
NAHO’'s Committee and PHA of 


heials in Washington and supersedes 
all prior PHA orders as it applies to 
new plans, although authorities that 
adopted plans under previous orders 
may still be governed by the terms 
of those older releases. However, it is 
highly desirable that all local authori 
ties examine their existing plans in 
the light of this new set of regulations. 


Most Important. . . 

The most important provision of 
the new release is the elimination of 
the restricted eligibility in the previ- 
ous order. Now all permanent em 
ployees of an authority are eligible, 
provided only that the employee works 
in a program in which PHA has a 
financial interest. 

For older persons already beyond 
the normal retirement age, the new 
order carries special benefit provisions 
on most liberal terms. 

Also, the new order lays emphasis 
on “retirement benefits” rather than 
death benefits. NAHO’s Committee 
has always insisted that 
plans should not 


retirement 
be heavily 
with life insurance at the expense of 
retirement benefits. The Committee, 
however, feels that a_ well 
retirement plan should provide a nomi 
nal death benefit, provided the cost 
of such insurance is a minor factor. 


loac lec 1 


rounded 


clarified 
in the new order, which helps older 
employees considerably and 


Past service benefits are 
rewards 
all employees for their faithful service 
in the past. A liberal feature of the 
new order is a provision permitting 
a local authority to complete the pur 
chase of past service benefits after an 
employee terminates his employment, 


provided the employee does not wit! 
I I 


draw his contributions. Ordinarily 
past service benefits will be purchased 


| { 


Vy an authority over a period o 


years, beginning the purchase with 
: , 
such employees as are ciosest to re 
\ , 
tirement age. Where a number of 


years are required to complete the 


purchase, the younger employees 
would not be reached until the end of 
the purchase 


period Under many 


plans, it the employee should resign 
before the past serv ice has been pur 
chased, he would lose his past service 
benefits. The new order prevents this 
loss 

Another liberal feature of the new 


PHA 


employee resign from his job, he has 


regulations is that, should an 


the choice of deciding whether to tak« 
his money back, with interest, or to 
retain the amount of benefit accumu 
lated to the date of termination. Also, 
in the new regulations, a new policy 
has been established with reference to 
the termination of an employee who 
has arrived at the retirement age. 


Previous Plans 

A number of authorities have entered 
into retirement plans under previous 
PHA regulations. If they 
amend their plans to take the benefit 
of the greater advantages of the new 
order, they would then also have to 
abide by all of the limitations of this 
new order. 


wish to 


The selection of a proper retire 
ment plan is a very serious matter and 
great care should be taken to be sure 
that any plan decided on is based on 
sound actuarial calculations. PHA has 
employed the services of a splendid 
firm of actuaries in Washington that 
will not only review plans submitted 
for PHA approval but that will also 
act as advisers to authorities that are 
confronted with a choice between sev 
eral plans. 

A large number of authorities have 
adopted various kinds of retirement 
plans. I do not have before me the 
total number of authorities that have 
know that 
authorities that have been contemplat 
withheld 
PHA 


order, because of the restrictive fea 


such plans and I many 
, 

ing taking this step have 

doing so, awalting the new 

tures of the old regulations as to war 


housing employees. However, I do 
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have a statement of the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement As- 
sociation, which reports 32 housing 
authorities operating under its plan. 
The report shows that 11 death claims 
have been paid to the beneficiaries of 
housing employees, totaling over 
$11,000, and that the Association has 
already placed 26 housing employees 
on retirement benefits. 
State, Federal Plans 

If a local authority happens to be 
located in a state that has a com- 
pulsory state plan covering their em- 
ployees, such authority could not con- 
sider any other plan. But if the state 
plan is voluntary, the authority would 
have the right to choose between that 
plan and a plan proposed by private 
enterprise. 

A great many authorities have been 
delaying consideration of a retirement 
plan upon the theory that they would 
soon become eligible for federal Social 
Security retirement benefits. If the 
proposed extension of federal benefits 
carried in H.R. 6000 (which has been 
adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives and is now before a Senate com- 
mittee) is enacted, local authority em- 
ployees would be eligible under the 
federal retirement plan and the PHA 
release states that PHA reserves the 
right to amend its regulations in order 
to coordinate federal benefits with 
those under private plans. 


: A Tribute 
N. H. Dosker 


When PHA’s new retirement order 
came out on January 20, PHA’s First 
Assistant Commissioner, Warren J. 
Vinton, inscribed the first copy to come 
off the press as follows: 

“This first copy of our definitive 
order is dedicated, with affection, to 
the Father of Local Housing Authority 
Retirement Plans.” 

In a letter to Mr. Dosker accompany 
ing the “autographed” copy of the new 
order, Mr. Vinton said: “Your patience 
in waiting for the consummation of this 
order has been equalled only by your 
persistence in sticking to your idea of 
providing proper retirement benefits 
for local authority personnel. You 
deserve the lion’s share of the credit.” 

Mr. Dosker’s work in behalf of pro- 
viding retirement benefits for local 
housing authority employees began 
back in 1943, when he first accepted 
chairmanship of NAHO’s Committee 
(see September 1946 JourNnaL, page 
199), 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1949 1948 
December 79,000 (preliminary) December 52,900 
First 12 months 1,019,000 (preliminary) First 12 months 131,300 
Source fjureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1949 1948 
December $ 712,000,000 December $ 554,000,000 
First 12 months 7 240,000,000 First 12 months 7 308,000,000 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Department of Commerce 
RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 
(Total two- and multi-family) 
First First 
September Nine Months September Nine Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Number 25.200 173,200 12.900 130.500 
Per cent to total 24.5 23.2 15.7 17.6 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 
First 11 months of 1949 First 11 months of 1948 
Private 905,500 Private 864,100 
Public 34,500 Public 14,300 
Total 940,000 Total 878,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 
First First 
September Nine Months September Nine Months 
1949 1949 1948 1948 
Urban 62,400 423,100 44,200 $13,100 
Rural 40,500 323.900 38.000 328.300 
Total 102,900 747,000 82.200 741,400 
ent ; _ Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In Amounts of $20,000 or Less) 
1949 1948 
November 226,717 November 199,505 
First 11 months 2,260,264 First 11 months 2,333,453 
Note: During November FHA mortgage insurance under Title II (203) and Title VI 
(603) was written on 27.686 loans covering 28,539 dwellings in 1- to 4-family structures 
Also during November, a total of 30.890 GI home loans was guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration Of these, 20.505 loans were secured by first mortgages 
Source: Homie Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing Administration, and 





Veterans Administration 


DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 





(In Amounts of $20,000 or Less) 
1949 1948 
November S$ 1.114.041.0000 November s 938.313.000 
First 11 months $10,702,801,000 First ll months  $10,923,350,000 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE RENTAL HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, and VIII) 


First First 
12 months 12 months 
December 1949 1949 December 1948 1948 
Number of mortgages 135 1.861 145 1,866 
Dwelling units 11,879 132,999 4,594 79,272 
Dollar amounts $87,993,663 $1.014,050,220 $32,599,525 $605,525,014 
Source Federal Housing Administration 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction 
November 1949 $1.948 (preliminary) November 1948 


$1.906 
Average first 11 months $1.932 (preliminary) Average first 11 months $1.839 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
1926 = 100) 
December 1949 190.3 December 1948 202.2 
Average first 12 months 193.4 Average first 12 months 199. 
Source Sureau of Labor Statistics 
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810 LOCALITIES ASK TRANSFER 
OF 901 TEMPORARY PROJECTS 

A total of 810 local governing bodies 
had requested, by the December 22 
deadline, that the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration transfer to them all of 
the federal government's rights to a 
total of 901 Title V temporary housing 
projects that include 81,100 dwelling 
units. 

When the requests are approved and 
the transfers made, local governing 
bodies will, in addition to operating 
the projects, receive all of the rental 
revenue from their operation. Previous 
ly, the projects were operated by local 
housing authorities, but the net rev 
enues went to PHA. 

The requests for transfer were au 
thorized under the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act of 1950. Local gov- 
erning bodies did not have to pay 
the federal government for the projects. 

The requests for transfer represented 
93 per cent of the 965 projects eligible 
for transfer out of a total of 1250 vet 
erans temporary projects operated by 
local bodies. In order to be eligible 
for transfer, the projects had to be 
situated on property owned or con- 
trolled by the local governing bodies. 

As of December 31, PHA had re- 
viewed and approved transfer of 
47,732 of the requested 81,100 units. 

Under the law permitting the trans- 
fers, local governing bodies could also 
obtain a waiver of the January 1, 195] 
removal date of the projects. All but 
six of the governing bodies requesting 
transfers have asked for the waiver, 
which permits them to defer destruc 
tion of the housing until some ume 
after January 1951. 

Preference for occupancy to veterans 
of World War II and servicemen will 
continue in the transferred projects. 

Under a similar law, passed by the 
80th Congress, the federal government 
turned over 1067 temporary projects 
to 710 educational institutions. 


TWO STUDIES OF MILITARY 
HOUSING PROGRAM UNDER WAY 
With approvals for construction of 
housing under the 1949 military hous- 
ing act still lagging behind what the 
armed forces have estimated as their 
needs, two studies have been under- 
taken to determine what can be done 
to speed up military housing. 
Bertram E. Giesecke, Austin, Texas, 
architect and a member of NAHO’s 
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first board of governors in 1933, re 
Secretary of 
Defense Louis Johnson to head a four 


cently was named by 


man housing commission in the De 
fense Department that will study means 
to correct military housing conditions. 
The commission is expected to make 
a report in the early spring. 

Meanwhile, the Mortgage Bankers 
Association is:making a nationwide 
survey to determine what can be done 
to speed up the military housing pro 
gram. The Mortgage Bankers will 
turn their information over to the 
Giesecke commission when it is com 
pleted. 

Although the army had estimated 
a need for 110,000 units for its military 
and civilian personnel at army installa 
tions, only 9990 rental units had been 
approved by December for construc- 
tion under terms of the military hous 
ing act (see August 1949 JourNAL, page 
258). The air force estimated a need 
for 120,000 units and the navy 30,000. 

The Department of Defense housing 
commission has been asked to study: 


1—Current laws governing family housing 
at government expense 
Standards for family housing, including 
sizes, materials, design, and types 


3—Rules 


military departments 


procedures, and practices of the 
relating to tamil 


housing 


4—Policies governing charges for housing 


including the adequacy of quarters for which 
full rental allowances are now withheld 
5—The extent to which appropriated fund 
are needed and the extent to which other 
means ma be employed 
6—Means of providing suitable 


for limited periods 


quarters 


NEGOTIATIONS TO SAVE LUSTRON 
STILL PENDING IN LATE JANUARY 

Negotiations to reorganize the Lus 
tron Corporation were still under way 
between the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and Lustron in Washing 
ton late in January, although earlier it 
had been rumored that RFC would 
foreclose on Lustron shortly after it 
had turned down Lustron’s first re 
organization plan. A Senate investi 
gating , committee, meeting in mid 
January stalled off action by RFC until 
it could study the situation. 


Before the subcommittee of the Sen 
ate Banking and Currency Committee 
met to investigate Lustron-RFC poli 
cies, RFC had rejected Lustron’s first 
proposed reorganization plan and had 
served notice that it would foreclose 
on its $37.5 million loan to the com- 









pany. Earlier, RFC had sent engineers 
and analysts to Lustron’s Columbus 
plant to study its operation and the 
foreclosure threat was apparently based 
on its findings (see December 1949 
JouRNAL, page 424). Lustron is in 
default on $22 million of the loan, 
RFC says. 

At least a part of Lustron’s proposed 
reorganization plan to help get it out 
of the red was reported to be (a) RFC 
membership on the board of directors, 
(b) another $5 million loan from RF¢ 
(c) withdrawal of President Carl G. 
Strandlund’s personal guarantee on 
some loans, and (d) a moratorium on 
until 195], 
rumors also were that 


Meanwhile, 
Philip M. 
Klutznick, president of American Com 
munity Builders, which is building a 


payments 


“new town” housing development 
known as Park Forest, Illinois, would 
become afhliated with Lustron, and 
spearhead a drive to put it on its feet 
hnancially. Although it was denied 
that there was any tie-up between Mr. 
Klutznick and Lustron, Mr. Klutz 
nick appeared at the Senate investiga 
tion as a witness with President Strand 
lund. 

American Community Builders in 
late summer got a loan of more than 
$5 million from RFC to erect 2000 
Lustron houses at its Park Forest de 
velopment (see Septem be r 1949 


JOURNAL, page 290). 


HHFA, PHA HEADS TESTIFY AT 
ECONOMIC REPORT HEARINGS 
Administrator Raymond M. Foley of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and Commissioner John Tay 
lor Egan of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration were among the witnesses 
who testified late last year before the 
subcommittee on low-income families 
of the Joint Committee on the Eco 


nomic Report. 


“The economic plight of families of 
low income has long been a matter of 
grave concern in the housing held since 
in the main, low incomes and bad 
Mr. Foley 


said He called attention to the re 


housing Zo hand in hand,” 


sources that the Housing Act of 1949 
makes available for the solution of the 
housing problem of families of low in 
come but said there are other aspects 
of the problem that can be covered 
only by additional legislation 
Commenting on the relationship of 
volume and stability of home building 
to economic welfare, Mr. Foley said 
that the instability of housing has con 
tributed significantly to the instability 
of the economy as a whole, which in 
turn has been an important factor con 
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tributed to the low level of incomes 
of many of our American families. 

Mr. Egan’s testimony was made up, 
in large part, from a cross section of 
actual “case studies” of families living 
in the low-rent projects of the Hous 
ing Authority of Baltimore City. PHA 
staff members made studies of 138 fam- 
ilies, gathering data from the Author 
ity’s central office and from individual 
managers as well as through a series 
of actual interviews with residents. Mr. 
Egan said: “As you read these cases, 
you may be struck with the thought, 
as I have been, that these people could 
be living in any other city and town of 
our country. There is about them a 
universal quality.” 

Mr. Egan analyzed the factors be 
hind the low-income status of the 
families whose histories were studied 
as: (1) either pay too low or family 
too big for pay adequate for smaller 
family; (2) unemployable husband due 
to health; (3) unemployment; (4) 
broken family—working mother with 
dependent children; (5) limitations 
imposed by advanced age; (6) veterans 
at school. 

Senator John Sparkman, (D) Ala 
bama, was chairman of the sub-com 
mittee that held the hearings. 


NAHB DISCUSSES POSSIBILITY 
OF NEW MORTGAGE EXCHANGE 

A mortgage exchange corporation 
designed to stimulate a private enter- 
prise secondary mortgage market may 
be established by the National Asso 
ciation of Home Builders, according 
to Tom Coogan of Miami, chairman 
of the mortgage finance committee of 
the Association. 

The proposed exchange is intended 
to reduce or eliminate the need for de- 
pendence on federal financing in sec- 
ondary market operations. According 
to Mr. Coogan, the new exchange 
would not be likely to curtail the ac 
tivities of the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association immediately but it is 
hoped that increased secondary market 
purchases by private capital may cause 
FNMA to eventually assume an emer 
gency standby role. 

The exchange would not itself make 
any direct purchases of mortgages ex 
cept under unusual circumstances but 
would attempt to assemble scattered 
mortgages into “packages” for insur 
ance companies and other financial in- 
stitutions. Some of the largest sec- 
ondary market purchasers will consider 
only “big packages,” Mr. Coogan ex- 
plained. 

Under the tentative plan, stockhold- 
ers of the exchange would be limited 
to active builder members of NAHB. 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 


PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of January 20, 1950) 
Applications Units States 
386 273.876 1) 
Includes 38 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
Source PHA Weekly Progress Report 








PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 


(As of January 


Preliminary Loans 


> 9% 
0. 1950) 


Preliminary Loans Preliminary Loan 








Requested Approved by President Contracts Executed 
Number 364 227 89 
Amount $46,432,000 $35,801,000 $17.206.000 
Units 264,158 221,391 120.935 
Source PHA Weekly Progress Rey 
e | . 1 whether the 
quarters and whether the occupants 
7 previously had shared living quarters 
ews : with other families. 
The survey is the second part of the 
é : new program begun last summer with 


SALE AND RENTAL PRICES OF NEW 
UNITS INCLUDED IN BLS SURVEY 

Data on sales prices and rentals of 
new dwelling units, as well as income 
ot the occupants, are now being col- 
lected by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics as a part of its expanded housing 
statistics program. The survey is being 
made in 15 metropolitan areas—Atan- 
ta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Information that is being collected 
for the new survey includes the rela- 
tion of the price paid for new living 
accommodations to the facilities and 
equipment supplied, and to the income 
and veteran status of tenant or buyer. 
A part of the survey deals with meth- 
ods of financing the purchase of new 
homes. 


Findings of the survey are expected 
to show the ratio of renters to home 
owners in new housing in each of the 
15 survey areas, the proportion of vet- 
erans and non-veterans moving into 
new homes or apartments, the race 
of the occupants, and the net family 
income. The study will also give some 
measure of the extent of crowded living 
conditions in each area by showing 
the number of persons living in the new 


the collection of information on the 
volume of new housing and its char 
A third part will study 
the components of construction cost in 
building certain kinds of one-family 
houses in the same 15 areas. 

Publication of the results is through 
press releases, the Labor Information 
Bulletin, the Monthly Labor - Review, 
and Construction, all Labor Depart- 
ment publications. 


acteristics. 


TEN-WEEK STUDYTOUR OF U. S. 
HOUSING, PLANNING ANNOUNCED 

A tour of more than 30 localities in 
the United States is on the itinerary 
for the 1950 summer _ studytour 
planned by the Planning and Housing 
Division of the School of Architecture 
of Columbia University. 

The tour will offer a first-hand crit- 
ical analysis of urban planning, hous- 
ing, and architecture in the areas on 
the schedule. The ten-week tour will 
start from New York City June 26 
and will conclude September 2 in New 
York. J. Marshall Miller, associate 
professor of planning at Columbia Uni- 
versity, is in charge of the studytour. 

The course may be taken for credit 
toward a degree, subject to the regula- 
tions of the appropriate faculty or 
school. The tour will be limited to 
about 20 persons. 

A special fee of $540 for the tour 

(Continued column three, page 68) 
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SOCIAL WORK AGENCIES 


and 


HOUSING AUTHORITIES 
How Do They Work Together? 


This month the Journat or Hovusine presents the second in a series 
of three articles showing how local housing authorities have worked in 


cooperation with social agencies in their communities. 
the series covers a specific type of social agency: (1) 
groups—featured in January; (2) group work agencies 


Each article in 
“social action” 


featured in 


this issue; (3) case work agencies—to be presented in March, 





The “Group Work” Agency 


ALICE M. BROPHY 
Chief of Community Activities, 
New York City Housing Authority 


On May 4, 


rerence 


1949, an important con 
organized by the welfare 
council of New York City and a group 
of its coordinating agencies was held 
in New York City. Called a com- 
munity conference on health, welfare, 
ind recreation services in public hous- 
ing projects, its purpose was to help 
tell the story of the extent and type 
of children’s and community centers 
now being planned and built in new 
public housing projects in the city. 

Attending this conference were both 
lay and professional representatives of 
more than 100 agencies in the health, 
welfare, and group work field. They 
listened with interest to the speakers, 
who told the story of public housing 
and its effect on the neighborhood. 
Much of what they heard and saw in 
the way of dramatic displays prepared 
by the New York City Housing Au- 
thority and some of the participating 
agencies, filled them with pride. They 
were informed that, thanks to their 
efforts, the New York City Housing 
Authority could report 


that each day a minimum of 2725 per- 
sons—children. teen-agers, and adults—en 
gaged in some form of recreational. social, 
civic, or educational activity in the 16 com 
munity centers provided by the Authority. 

that in 1948 alone, 38,850 infants and 
pre-school children were examined by de 
partment of health personnel located in the 
29 operating projects built by the Au- 
thority. 
—that an average of 1241 children were 
being taken care of each week day in the 
Authority's 18 modern children’s centers. 


These figures reflected but a few 
of the highlights. Appreciation was 
extended to the 65 public and private 
social agencies actively participating in 
the Authority’s vast community pro- 
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gram—the biggest of its kind in the 


country—and credit given to the many 
additional religious, educational, veter 
ans’ and tenant groups who contributed 
valuable assistance to it in a variety of 


ways—financially and otherwise. 


More to Come 

The keynote of the day long session 
was struck when James H. England, 
executive director of the Authority, 
took the stand to inform the audience 
that, although much had been accom 
plished, the halfway mark had barely 
been reached. The New York City 
Housing Authority was, he said, now 
furnishing the space for community 
programs and 
every public housing project in the city. 
Before the end of 1950, he added, the 
Authority expected to open 30 new 
housing projects, bringing the total to 
*59. In other words the Authority was 
providing the space and facilities for 
a community activities program with 
out parallel in this country 
and facilities that would permit a 
variety of educational, civic, and cul 


children’s centers in 


the space 


tural programs designed to meet neigh 
borhood needs. But the extent to 
which these facilities were used would 
be up to the vast network of health, 
group work, and recreation agencies 
now operating in the city. 

Behind the executive director’s re 
marks there lies a story that goes back 
to the vear 1934, the year in which the 
New York City Housing Authority 
came into being. 

For at that time—from its very be- 
ginning—the Authority based its entire 
community planning on the fact that 
the building of a large-scale public 
housing project creates a whole new 


certain 
specific needs for the community life 


neighborhood and, with = it, 


and well-being of its residents. Thus 
the Authority would provide, on a 
community basis, space tor work, play, 
and recreation that the tamilies of an 
earlier generation provided tor them 
selves in their own homes. But the 
responsibility of operating those facili 
ties would belong to the city’s many 
public and private social agencies. The 
\uthority was neither set up to perform 
the latter task nor had it then—nor has 
it now—the money with which to ac 


complish such a program. 


Division Created 

lo carry out this policy, a commu 
nity activities division was set up, 
which tunctioned under the manage 
ment department of the Authority. 
Its purpose and goal was to secure pub 
lic and private social agencies that 
communit facili 


ties 1n the mushrooming public hous 


would operate the 


ing project within the five boroughs 
of the city, to cooperate with them 
in every way possible, and, finally, to 
act in a coordinating supervisory ca 
pacity, 

\lthough some ot the larger and 
older settlement houses were able to 
extend their services into new projects, 
on the whole there was little activity 
on the part of the majority of the 
group work agencies in providing pro 
grams in public housing facilities. This 
situation resulted in the Authority's 
having to assume the responsibility of 
operating and financing the completely 
equipped community center buildings 
in Red Hook (2545 units, built in 
1939) and Queensbridge (3149 units, 
built in 1939) and, subsequently, the 
social and craft facilities in such 
projects as Harlem River (577 units, 


built in 1937) and East River Houses 
(1170 units, built in 1941). 


Policy Change 

In order to increase agency partici 
pation and also to win the support and 
confidence of the group work agencies, 
a change in policy was inaugurated by 
the Authority that reached its full 
measure of success under the leader 
ship of Thomas F. Farrell, Authority 
chairman, and James W. Gaynor, di 
rector of management. Primarily it re 
duced to an absolute minimum that 
one thing that frightens most agencies 
when asked to participate in any fed 
eral, state, or city program—the buga 
boo of “government control.” It en 
abled the Authority to offer all group 
work and other agencies wishing to 
sponsor any of its community or chil 
dren’s centers these three important 
inducements: 
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] Assurance that the agenc would retain 


its identt could establish its own range of 
fees, pursue its fund-raising activities using 
Authority property tor special types of bene 
fits and event and setting it wn rovTa 
standards without Authority contro 

2 I he yranting tf long-time lea to 
agencies wishing to sponsor communit f 
ter school-age program and nurser 
school 

5 The opportunit tor irg igenck 
Villing wt issuln C i ) the na 
har t the community activit g " 
new roject t 4 t « i nee 
and requirement vith the Authorit © that 
irchitectura planning might % 1aptec 
their program rt int ac 
Die when agence ame in “ulva 


Te 


held true tor smaller agencies, those 


ed planning of the project 

» a lesser degree, the Same policy 
wishing to sponsor but one class, group, 
or part of a program. Outside of the 
basic rules and regulations agreed on 
at the time the agency was accepted 
as a sponsor and contained in a lease 
agreement between the Authority and 
the agency, the Authority’s only re 
quirement was that the participating 
agency submit a monthly report as to 
its activities, progress, and needs. 


Success 

The answer as to how successful this 
overall policy has been in establish 
ing a close working relationship be 
tween the Authority and city agencies 
can be easily stated. These agencies 
are now spending more than $1 million 
annually to support and maintain com 
munity activities programs in_ public 
housing projects. 

At the present ume 46 sponsoring 
public and private group work agencies 
and 33 others functioning on a con 
tributing or advisory basis participate 
in the recreation programs of the 16 
community centers provided by the 
Authority. The following is a brief 
resume of the ways in which these 
programs are set up: 


l \ vate age ram gran 
ith the Authorit viding a i i 
ber who serves as coordinator 

2 \ vat igen \ ing nsor 
the major part of the it wt “ 
i wn direct mates tl K tie 
t the othe igenci inctior 1 the 
pr ect 

> If no sponsorshi ivallaD 1US¢ 
the geographic locaton of the project Ke 
Authority itself provides limited administra 


tion through the project management office 
In this way, a recent breakdown of 
figures showed that 2521 six- to twelve 
year olds, 2720 teen-agers, and 1579 
adults were engaged in group work 
programs that ranged from arts and 
crafts, scout troups, play groups, and 
athletics to theatre and discussion 
groups, mental hygiene courses, cook 
ing, sewing, dancing, and education 
for-citizenship. These activities took 
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place in 89 social and craft rooms and 
two community center buildings. And 
the men, women, and children who 
enjoyed and benefited from these pro 
grams came both trom the projects 


and the neighborhoods in which they 


were located. For the community ta 


cilities of a public housing project are 


| 


not, nor were they ever intended to 


; t 


be, for the exclusive use of its tenants 


To facilitate this neighborhood use of 


Authority space, these faciliti have 
been placed on the borders of the 
provects whenever ind where er it was 


ble to do so 


1S] 
But to return to the onterence 


held on Mav 4 last vear, the statement 


that the halfway mark has barely 
been re iched stll holds truc ror ill 
iwencies—group work and otherwise 
During the past sume new public 


housing projects in New York City 
were opened at the rat or on a 
month In July, 1949, the new ted 
eral housing bill was passed in Con 
‘ress Thus not only New York but 
the rest of the nation is faced with the 
greatest mass housing program ever 
conceived in this country 

lo coy with this progran ind to 
insure tS Success, the group work 
igencies must continue to lend all their 
a\ lable resources and personnel in 
the building of new neighborhoods 


For the role that they will play in 


the general housing picture is, in it 
Way, aS important as the architect who 
draws the plans, the envineer who 
transplants them into act ality, and the 
skilled worker who builds them. With 
out their help, a vital link in the chain 
binding the Authority's vast construc 
tion program to its overall blueprint 
for community planning will be miss 
ing 


> 





THE PICTURES... 


All of the scenes pictured on pages 
54 and 55 were taken in one or 
the other of the 16 community cen- 
ters of the New York City Housing 
Authority. Activities of the type 
iilustrated are sponsored by 46 
public and private group work 
agencies, with 33 other such 
agencies functioning in an ad- 
viscry capacity. The Authority 
states that more than 2500 young- 
sters six to 12 years old, 2700 
teen-agers, and almost 1600 adults 
participate in programs of the types 
shown. 
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Construction and 
Site Ideas 





Past Experience 


yields ideas for future 


Evidence is piling up from coast to 
coast that housing officials deter 
mined to use their past experience with 
low-rental and war housing to the 
fullest in site and unit planning for 
new housing. Recommendations that 
have come out of recent studies of past 
experience, as well as ideas for finding 

basis for such recommendations, are 


briefed below: 


FROM THE NORTHWEST— 
Management and Maintenance 
Supervisors Make Recommendations 
Eleven recommendations 
from the management and maintenance 
supervisors of NAHO’s Pacific North 
west Regional Council were presented 
to the annual conference of the Coun 
cil last October by Margaret Fritsch 
an architect by training and a manager 
of temporary war housing by choice 
for the past several years in Portland, 
Oregon. Highlights of the report are: 


pages ol 


Apartment-Type Structures Costly to 
Build, Maintain: “. . . few, if any, of 
us favor strictly apartment-type struc 
tures for families requiring two-to four 
bedroom accommodations and for ren 
tals low enough to be used for low 
income tenancy Tenant coopera 
tion and stability of occupancy are two 
of the greatest factors in reducing main 
tenance costs in any type or size of 
project. Rarely, if ever, does a family 
have a feeling of ‘a home of one’s own’ 
in an apartment building. Furthermore, 
the construction cost for multi-storied 
structures is greater since the very na 
ture of the building requires the use of 
steel and concrete and other weight 
bearing material. The alternative, then, 
and the favored type of structure, is 
single or duplex, with enough ground 
adjacent to provide at least small yard 
space definitely set aside for each family 
unit. . . . Managers of such projects 
will be relieved of many of the head- 
aches experienced in multiple housing, 
such as complaints about noise both 
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within and without the structure, re 
sponsibility for joint porches or walk 
ways, and other annoyances attendant 


In Crow ded spac — 


Street Names and House Numbers: 
The recommendation was that street 
naming and house numbering be uni 
form and in conformance with the 
city system. “Many of our present 
projects require a ball of twine attached 
to a starting point to get the uninitiated 


in and out of our projects.” 

Unit Sizes Expanded with Increased 
Number of Bedrooms: “ 
bedrooms can be standardized through 


Room sizes for 


out — but the size of the living room, 





dining space, kitchen, utility and stor- 
age space should increase with the 
greater number of bedrooms. Explain 
ing: a family requiring four bedrooms, 
in a unit housing eight people, requires 
more living and eating space than the 
family of three or four requiring two 
bedrooms. Therefore, standards of floor 
area, cupboard and counter area, and 
storage space tor linen and other house 
hold appurtenances should be worked 
out on the basis of the number of bed 
rooms, with the assumption that each 
bedroom represents not more than two 
people in the household. Hundreds of 
private housing developments are ignor 
ing this very basic problem in planning 
and are creating potential substandard 
dwellings, should they ever be occupied 
by the number of people that the num 
ber of bedrooms would indicate could 


be housed therein.” 


Aesthetics: “From necessity, the de 
sign must be simple and _straightfor 
ward with decoration in any torm 
omitted. 
ity or aesthetic value must be 


by Ror rd 


Therefore, the pleasing qual- 
gained 
proportion ol heights to 
widths and spacing of openings in 
the walls, together with choice of ma 
terials to be used Buildings are 
like clothes—the 
portioned are the best looking and are 


‘in style’ longer.” 


simple St, best pro 


a ad 
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SCAFFOLDING HANGS FROM ROOF — IS NOT NAILED 


Big time-saver for the Housing Authority of the City and County of San 
Francisco when it did a major rehabilitation job on some of its temporary war 


housing last year was the unique type of scaffolding pictured above. 


It is hung 


from the roof—not nailed to the building—and thus permits quick removal and 
re-use. Although planned originally to serve only 20 buildings, the scaffolds have 


far out-lived the Authority's expectations. 
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Sound Insulation: partitions 
between units in duplex structures to 
have staggered studs for soundproot- 
ing; plates under interior stud parti- 
tions to rest on subfloor—no finished 
floor to extend under partitions, there- 
by preventing floors from transmitting 
sound. The last two recommendations 
would materially reduce noise trans- 
mission within the structure and re 
move a serious source of irritation to 
the occupants.” 


FROM NEW JERSEY— 
Survey of Operating Experience 

To get a lead on how to do the best 
design job possible on a reactivated, 
war-deferred project, the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, surveyed the experience 
of four of its New Jersey neighbor 
authorities. Excerpts from the Atlan- 
tic City findings follow: 


Garbage Disposal: “Many of the proj- 
ects had incinerators. The incinera- 
tors were found very costly in mainte 
nance and a constant focal point tor 
heavy infestation. Much discussion on 
this problem would indicate a con- 
sensus agreement on strategically lo 
cated trash and garbage houses in en 
closed louvered buildings, where ten- 
ants could dispose of their own trash 
and garbage at little cost to the project.” 


Laundry Facilities: “There were 
unanimous complaints of the difficulty 
arising from central laundry facilities, 
such as scheduling for tenants’ use and 
bad tenant relations that resulted, the 
necessity for the maintenance staff to 
clean the space because it was difficult 
to fix responsibility, and the frequent 
breakdown of equipment due to mis- 
use. It was felt that double sinks 
providing a laundry tub and the in 
creased individual use of washing ma- 
chines might make it possible to dis- 
pense with central laundry facilities.” 


Access and Service Streets: “The au- 
thorities having access and service 
streets reported them a source of high 
maintenance costs and a great hazard 
and traffic factor. One authority hav- 
ing such streets closed them completely 
as the result of the death of a child 
in an automobile accident and another 
authority reported two children killed 
in their project’s streets. Further, 
these streets created a constant man- 
agement problem due to parking and 
obstruction of the street by tenants’ 
automobiles, oil and grease left on 
the streets where tenants had been 
working on their cars, and children 
getting into parked cars. It was felt 
that where central heating was sup- 
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plied by the project, all service and 
access streets should be omitted.” 


Floor Coverings: “Asphalt tile was 
found to be universally satisfactory. 
The common use of linoleum in bath 
rooms and kitchens was found unsat- 
isfactory, inasmuch as water works 
its way under the linoleum and re 
placement and patching were expensive 
and unsatisfactory . two authorities 
recommended the use of asphalt tile 
but two recommended 
ceramic tile on bathroom floors, stat 
ing that its cost was not prohibitive.” 


authorities 


Hot Water: “It was felt provision 
must be made for a larger supply of 
hot water due to the wider use of 
washing machines and that this must 
be realized in planning for boilers and 
pumps.” 


Sound Insulation: “There was gen 
eral agreement that there had been 
inadequate sound proofing provided in 
walls between units and that this had 
resulted in difficult tenant relationships. 
One authority recommended floating 
wire lath to rectify this condition.” 


Basement Windows and Doors: “The 
glass in these locations provided a 
constant replacement cost and it was 
recommended that wire guards or 
plexiglas be considered as a_ possible 
solution.” 


Storage Space: “Central storage space 
was generally condemned. It resulted 
in difficult tenant relations, recurring 
theft, malicious damage, and a source 
ot infestation. It was definitely felt 
that adequate storage space for bi 


should be 
provided in the individual units in 
the row houses. It was further noted 
that such storage space should be pro 


cycles, baby coaches, etc., 


vided with adequate light to prevent 
the hazard of possible fires from the use 
of matches in such utility spaces. The 
problem of storage of such items in 
three-story walk-ups presented no easy 
solution and central storage seemed to 
be the only provision possible, although 
it was not found satisfactory.” 


NEW YORK CITY— 
15 Years’ Experience Surveyed 

No other housing authority in the 
country has had a length and breadth 
of public housing design and manage. 
ment experience comparable to that ot 
the New York City Housing Author 
ity. Last fall, the Authority's Chiet 
of Planning, Samuel Ratensky, ad 
dressed the New York State Associa 
tion of Architects on the subject, “A 
Planner Looks at Housing Design.” 
Excerpis from Mr. Ratensky’s address 
are quoted below and reflect the New 
York Authority's 15-year history in the 
Author 
ity has federal-, state-, and city-aided 
projects 


public housing business. The 
under its jurisdiction—also 
both temporary and permanent hous 
ing, as well as outworn housing that 
has been rehabilitated to provide shel 
ter for families displaced by slum 
clearance projects. 

Site Planning: “In the past year we 
have done a wide variety of plans, 
variations of the 
cross plan, the in-line plan with and 
without offsets, and the simple, rec 
tangular plan. 


including — several 


Fortunately, perhaps, 





housing in New York City. 


physical needs of family living? 


cago 11, Illinois. 


type projects. 


of construction. 





RECOMMENDED 


for ideas on site and unit planning 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK 
CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY, by the Committe: on Housing, 
New York Chapter, American Institute of Architects. September 1949. 
129 pages, multilith. $2.50. New York Chapter, American Institute 
of Architects, 115 East 40th Street, New York 16. 

First report in a proposed series of monographs on large-scale 
In this study, the committee sought 
answers to two questions: How well is public housing satisfying the 


How well does large-scale housing 
satisfy the needs of community living? 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, January 1950 issue: “Apartments.” 
$1.00. The Architectural FORUM, 540 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


Featured in this special “apartments” issue, are both publicly- and 
privately-financed developments—also “mutual-ownership” cooperative 
All three types of presentation are rich in design ideas 
for projects with high standards of “livability” and economical methods 


READING ... 
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we have not found any single plan 
type, or any specific height of building, 
to have a significant economic advan- 
tage, and continue to solve each project 
in terms of its particular requirements 
and the architect’s skill.” 


Space Standards — General Improve- 
ments: “We can point to larger 
net room areas (average gross area per 
room has from about 197 
square feet, in earlier projects, to about 
212 square feet); privacy of living 


increased 


room (i.e., freedom from lines of cir- 
culation) in almost all apartments; site 
coverage as low as 10 and 12 per cent; 
better organized and more attractively 
social and craft 
better designed 


finished rooms: in 


creasingly children’s 
centers; provision within each apart 
ment for live storage of the baby buggy; 
better designed, centralized, mechan 
ically equipped laundries; and more 
generous storage space throughout the 
apartment, particularly the kitchen.” 


For the Future: “What interests us 
now is a general improvement of the 
product as living environment and as 
part of the city pattern, by way of 
more thoughtful and skillful design. 
To this end we have for some time 
past been making studies (none of 
which, incidentally, is ready for re- 
lease), along four major lines: 

“First . . . it is the thesis of the 
Authority that no project should be 
designed as an island unto itself; the 
project opens out into the neighbor 
hood and all social and community 
facilities provided with it are designed 
and located to serve the neighborhood 

. we are studying questions of de- 
sirable limitation of project size, rela 
tion of projects to each other and to 
extensions; and variety within neigh- 
borhood pattern. 

“Second ... the use of various build 
ing shapes and site arrangements for 
variety of pattern, the use of various 
building heights, within a project, for 
diversification, and the ways of realiz- 
ing maximum effect from diversifica- 
tion of height; and the use of new, as 
yet untried plan types for greater va- 
riety of building form, such as skip 
floor-corridor-type plans, and 
access-type plans. 

“Third . . . the possibilities of fuller 
and more successful treatment of en 
trances, passageways, bays and_bal- 
conies, parapets and roof railings, water 
tanks, and roof terraces. 

“Fourth . . . methods of wall treat- 
ment using conventional materials, 
treatments using materials as yet un- 
tried by the Authority, and the use of 
color and textures in wall treatment. 

“It can be seen that all parts of this 
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gallery- 


TRAGEDY STRIKES VINCENNES LOW-RENT PROJECT 








(Acme Telephoto) 


An accumulation of gas in an enclosed crawl space under a two-unit concrete 
block building in Major Bowman Terrace, Vincennes, Indiana low-rent housing project, 
exploded January 12, killing two mothers and their three young children, residents 
of the two units. The possibility of pipe corrosion as a cause of the gas leakage 


was being investigated by 
engineers. 


Public Housing Administration and Bureau of Mines 
Although no official report on the investigation had been made by the 


end of January, PHA was preparing to send out recommendations to all local hous- 
ing authorities on improved design features that would aid in preventing future 


tragedies. 


study are concerned with the appear- 
ance of proyects—tforms, space relation- 
ships, color textures, design features. 
We feel that we have not, perhaps, 
gone far enough, as a result’ of our 
absorption in minimum standards of 
design and amenity, in creating proj- 
ects with the full interest and joy of 
which they are capable.” 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Seminar for Housers, Architects 
Under the joint sponsorship of the 
Philadelphia chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects and The Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority, a one-day 
“Seminar on Public Housing Design 
and Procedure” was held on Saturday, 
February 4. Sparkplug for the ven- 
ture was Hamilton Vogdes, the Hous- 
ing Authority's director of project de- 
velopment, who writes: “I got the idea 
for the seminar from the Baltimore 
chapter of the A.I.A. and the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City, who spon- 
sored a somewhat similar seminar some 
time ago . The seminar is for the 
purpose of acquainting Philadelphia 
architects and housing authority ex- 
ecutives who are responsible for the 
advancement of the new program with 
latest information concerning design, 


site layout, specifications, and pro 
cedure. It is intended to be a prac 
tical course and one that will definitely 
interested in advancing 


their programs.” 


assist those 

On the program were the heads of 
the Philadelphia plan commsision, re- 
development agency, housing authority 
—also the chief design and develop 
ment personnel of the Philadelphia 
field office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration. Mr. Vogdes headed up 
a session under the heading “Avoiding 
the Mistakes of the Past.” 

A tee was assessed for attendance at 
the seminar, including payment for a 
luncheon. The seminar opened at 9:30 
a.m. and ran until 4:30 p.m. 


BOSTON— 
Concrete for Bricks 

Because of a shortage of bricks and 
bricklayers, a contractor building a 258 
family housing project for the Boston 
Housing Authority, substituted con 
crete for the main supporting columns 
of the buildings and saved an estimated 
180,000 bricks and five months’ time. 
When the bricks do arrive, they will 
be used to fill in wall gaps between the 
columns and to face the concrete col- 
umns. 
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“Pancake Make-up” 


solves maintenance problem 





Statement by 
The Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo 


Vallejo, California, a strategic naval 
shipyard area, mushroomed overnight 
with the outbreak of World War II, 
with several thousand war housing 
units being erected to service war 
workers and their families in the long 
established Mare Island naval ship- 
yard. As in every other area so at- 
fected throughout the nation, the pre- 
diction was made that “after the war 
everyone will make a mad dash to 
their former homes.” 

How wrong this prediction has been! 
People dike to live in Vallejo and with 
the close of the war continued to re- 
main in their “war housing,” even 
though there were tremendous post- 
war cut-backs in the shipyard and fu- 
ture employment looked grim. 

The Vallejo Housing Authority was, 
as were other housing authorities, 
faced with the problem of increased 
maintenance, not in cost alone but also 
in degree, because critical materials 
shortages during the war required the 
use of unsatisfactory substitutes and 
thus stepped up the postwar rate of 
needed replacements and repairs. 


Exterior Coating Problem 

One of the major maintenance prob- 
lems of the past year was to find an 
adequate protective coating for the ex- 
terior of some 5000 plywood demount- 
able units. Costly experience had 
shown that recommended, recognized 
methods of applying protective coat- 
ings on this wartime plywood would 
not produce results. With our experi- 
ence behind us, the Authority believed 
that a material could be found, so we 
undertook some independent research. 
After “testing” many kinds of protec- 
tive coatings, the field was narrowed 
to a material—not a pigment or ce- 
ment—which, when mixed with oils, 
showed promise but had not been pre- 
viously used as a protective coating on 
plywood. This material was identi- 
hed by our laboratory as “perlite,” 
which is a general commercial name 
applied to a rock classified as one of 
the volcanic glasses usually found in 
western volcanic areas and composed 
mainly of aluminum silicate. 

In processing, the rock is crushed, 
sized, and passed through an elevated 
heat area, which causes it to expand 
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many umes in volume. This processing 
yields a hard, white, lustrous, granular 
aggregate, very light in weight. De 
pending upon the method of process 
ing, a material can be produced weigh 
ing from 2 pounds to a maximum of 
20 pounds per cubic foot. When prop- 
erly sized and processed, the resulting 
product can be used for plaster, acous- 
tic board, and insulating material. 

From several firms who were com- 
pounding “perlite” in different kinds 
of oils, we secured samples applied 
to small panels of plywood 3 inches 
by 6 inches that had been removed 
from the exterior of one of the units 
to be treated. Sample panels were 
submitted to a commercial laboratory 
for testing in an accelerated weather- 
ing machine. Some of the 
ples failed almost at once; some 
failed after 200 or 300 test hours; how- 
ever, one group of samples went on 
and on without a single notable failure 
and were finally pulled from the 
weathering machine with between 800 
and 900 hours of testing, which is the 
equivalent of five to six years’ exposure 
to natural weathering. 


Bids Requested 
Believing that we had found the 
answer to our problem, we next had 
the laboratory develop a comprehensive 
set of specifications that spelled out 
the required performance; however, 
the kind of material was not stipulated. 
Armed with our newly acquired 
knowledge, we sent a copy of the per- 


sam- 


formance specifications to practically 
every painting contractor in the San 
Francisco Bay area, with an invitation 
to submit sealed bids, in which was 
to be named the product to be used 
for coating the exterior of 542 plywood 
demountable units. When bids were 
opened by the commission, five con- 
tractors had named the product that 
had tested so favorably in the laboratory 
weathering machine. The bid was 
awarded to the lowest qualified con- 
tractor—the Stephenson Air Brush 
Paint Company. 

However, in addition to the standard 
performance bonds, the posting of a 
one-year unconditional guarantee 
bond was required for assurance of 
non-failure of material and method of 


NATIONAL BUILDING 
CODE ADOPTED 


Three years’ effort on the part of 
building officials culminated in No 
vember in adoption of the “Basic Build 
ing Code” by the Building Officials 
Conference of 
group, at its 34th annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C. The code is of the 
performance and standards type and 


America, sponsoring 


was financed by the Building Officials 
Foundation, of which BOCA is a sub 
sidiary. 

The long delay in writing and adopt 
ing the code has been blamed on lack of 
funds to carry on the job. By early 1948 
BOCA had distributed review copies 
of the code. However, in mid-1949, 
BOF was reportedly seeking another 
$35,000 to complete the work. And 
even after the code was adopted, BOF 
approximately 
$2500 to make adjustments in wording 
and put the final touches on it. An 
abridged code for small cities has also 


was still in need of 


been approved and soon will be pub- 
lished. 
Nation-Wide Job 

Representative building officials from 
all parts of the country had a hand in 
the code writing. Preliminary drafts 
were distributed to all portions of the 
building industry and 
tions for changes were reviewed by a 


recommenda 


board of consultants that included en 
gineers, architects, and builders. Manu 
facturers and distributors of building 
materials or equipment were given an 
opportunity to participate in public 
hearings before the final draft was 
written. A special committee has been 
appointed to study methods of keep 
ing it up to date. 

Finding a means of testing materials 
and methods in terms of the “Basic 
Building Code” will be the next re 
sponsibility of BOF. Under the test 
ing program, BOF expects to make up 
a list of acceptable testing laboratories 
and testing procedures. It will also in 
terpret test reports as to whether or 
not they constitute approvals of ma 
terials and methods. It will attempt to 
eliminate duplicate testing and _ will 


disseminate the results of the tests. 


application. One other contiact con- 
dition was the stipulation that a// ma 
terial would be sampled and tested, on 
a minimum of 10 per cent, at the ex- 
pense of the contractor, by a laboratory 
named by the Authority. 

The testing laboratory obtained its 
samples from the shipping containers 

(Continued column three, page 61) 
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Association News 





BOARD OF GOVERNORS HELD 
ACTIVE JANUARY MEETING 


NAHO’s Board of Governors, at its 
first meeting of 1950 (held in Wash 


ington January 24) put in a_ full 
day of action on Association prob 


lems, including two of the most con 
troversial topics presented in recent 


years. Actions by the Board included: 


Election of Harald  Bergerson, 
Executive Director of the Housing 
Authority of Tacoma (Washington), 
to fill the Vacancy on the Board of 
Governors resulting from the election 
of Herbert J. Dahlke as Second Vice- 
President. 


Selection of Washington, D. C. as the 
site for NAHO’s Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting in October, 1951. (The 1950 
meeting is scheduled for October 16 
19 in Detroit.) 


Change in the boundaries of 
NAHO’s North Central and South- 
eastern Regions, moving West Vir- 
ginia into the Southeastern Regional 
Council. 


Establishment of a special commit- 
tee to prepare criteria for Board ap- 
proval of proposed Sections of the As- 
sociation. 


Considerable argument was evoked 
(1) by a proposal to endorse pending 
legislation for federal aid to coopera- 
tive housing organizations and (2) by 
the committee proposed at NAHO’s 
1949 annual conference to study the 
problems of tenant selection and dis- 
placement of minorities in housing and 
urban redevelopment. The outcome 


Is Detroit... 


for NAHO’s 
1950 
Annual Meeting 
October 16-17-18-19 
Hotel Statler 
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of the second question was a decision 
that the committee should be com- 
posed of the Association’s seven Re 
gional Vice-Presidents, who would re- 
port to the committee chairman prob 
lems of this nature occurring in their 
respective regions. 


Middle-Income Bill 


On the legislative matter, the Board 
first worked out a general statement 
of policy in the following words: 


Resocveo: That it ts the considered 
opimon of the Board of Governors of the 
National Housing Officials, 


whose purpose as stated in its constitution is 


Association of 


“to improve the standards and practices of 
all phases of public administration related 
directly to housing toward attainment 
of the ultimate objective of the provision 
of adequate housing for the entire people.” 


1—That the federal assistance provided under 
the Housing Act of 1949 has made possible 
a program that will materially assist the low 
income segment of our people. 


2—That there is a very considerable portion 


of the American people whose incomes are 
too high to permit them to obtain housing 
under the low-rent program and too low to 
enable them to enjoy the benefits of FHA 
assistance. 


3—That the Congress of the United States 
should adopt appropriate legislation without 
delay directed toward aiding this group in 
acquiring decent housing. 


+—That under no circumstances should any 
form of program be considered that would 
extend the principle of federally-subsidized 
public housing as set forth in the Housing 
Act of 1949 to serve this group or that would 
place responsibility for the administration of 
any federal subsidy program for this group 
in the hands of the local public agencies re 
sponsible for the low-rent public 
program. 


housing 


This action was followed by the de- 





teat ot a motion to otter no testi 
mony on_ pending legislation _ fo: 
middle-income housing and the adop 
tion of a resolution in favor of filing 
a written statement with the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency 


NAHO support of _ the 
statement of purpose that heads up 


expressing 


the administration-sponsored coopera 
tive housing bill, without specific en 
dorsement or criticism of the details 
of the bill. 


FEDERAL-LOCAL COMMITTEE 
REPORTS PROGRESS 

Stacks of newly-prepared releases on 
Public Housing Administration policy 
and procedure greeted members of 
NAHO’s Federal-Local Relations Com 
mittee at the opening of their January 
23 meeting in Washington. This Com 
mittee, which serves as a “local-point- 
of-view” advisory group to PHA Com 
missioner John T. Egan, laid before 
Egan a number of reports of delays 
in progress of the new federally-aided 
low-rent program due to lack of pro 
cedural information or authoritative 
decisions on the part of PHA. The two 
new releases that contributed greatly to 
the cordiality of the meeting were (1) 
a new section on retirement plans for 
local authority employees (see page 49) 
and (2) instructions on retroactive pay 
ments in lieu of taxes for locally-owned 
projects, pursuant to the authorization 
in the Housing Act of 1949. 

Authorization of PHA field directors 
to give firm approvals was a major dis 
cussion subject, as many local officials 
feel that these directors have little au- 
thority and keep referring decisions 
to Washington. Commissioner Egan 


explained that, whenever a new pro- 
cedure is ready for release, he simul 
taneously issues a delegation of author 
ity for PHA approvals to the field office 
directors—that, as further procedural 
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instructions are completed, further 
specific delegations of authority will 
accompany them. (For statement on 
authority already decentralized, see 
page 45.) 

Site Costs 

Limitations on using Title II funds 
for acquiring slum sites also resulted 
in lengthy arguments. Present policy 
of PHA is to limit cost of site ac- 
quisition and site improvement to 20 
per cent of total development cost, a 
figure that would mean that many of 
the worst slums in large cities would 
have to be ignored, or acquired under 
the slower procedures of Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949. The Com- 
mittee finally voted to recommend to 
the Commissioner that field directors 
be authorized to approve sites up to 
a 25 per cent limit—and there seems 
to be a good chance that the Commis- 
sioner may so act. 

In a night session, the Committee 
reviewed a draft of the proposed pro- 
cedures on site acquisition, and sug- 
gested minor modifications. The pro- 
posed procedure, which should be is- 
sued before February 10, follows in 
general the system of checks that 
worked so satisfactorily in the pre- 
war program. Some steps that pre- 
viously had required PHA approval 
are now left entirely to local officials 
and PHA approvals retained are dele- 
gated to the field offices. Committee 
chairman Brown Nicholson appointed 
a subcommittee to review suggested 
contract forms for appraisers and nego- 
tiators. 

Full roster of the 1950 Committee is: 

Roster 

New England—Harold A. Robinson, 
Director, Massachusetts State Housing 
Board: Middle Atlantic—Robert D. 
Sipprell, Executive Director, Buffalo 
Municipal Housing Authority; North 
Central—jJack B. Bryan, Managing Di- 
rector, The City of Lexington Munici- 
pal Housing Commission; Southeastern 
—Brown Nicholson, Executive Direc- 
tor, The Housing Authority of the 
City of Columbus, Georgia (Chairman 
of the Committee); Southwest—Wil- 
liam J. Guste, Counsel, Housing Au- 
thority of New Orleans; Pacific South- 
west—Edmund Horwinski, Executive 
Director, Housing Authority of the 
City of Oakland; Pacific Northwest— 
Charles Ross, Executive Director, 
Housing Authority of the City of 
Seattle; Members-at-Large—The Rev 
erend Don Frank Fenn, Chairman, 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City; 
Paul Freedman, Comptroller, Chicago 
Housing Authority; L. Walter Hens- 
lee, Executive Director, Housing Au 
thority of the City of Galveston. 


February, 1950 








The = archi 
tectural profes 
sion is giving 
increasing at 
tention to the 
impact of pub 
lic housing on 
the future of 
our cities. Evi- 
dence of this 
trend was a meeting of national scope 
held under the auspices of the Ameri 
can Institute of Architects in St. Louts 
during the first week of February, at 
which NAHO members Howard Holt 
zendorff of Los Angeles and Dick 
Perrin of Milwaukee were featured 
speakers . 
prominence and praise given to two 


.. Further evidence was the 


public housing projects in the January 
issue of the Architectural Forum 

The A.I.A. is also so impressed with 
NAHO’s Maintenance Men Look at 
Housing Design that they are helping 
us contact their entire membership 
about it. 
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Another link in housing-architecture 
relations was forged when the Cincin 
nati Chapter of the A.I.A. chose as its 
1950 President NAHO member Ram 
sey Findlater. Ramsey, who has been 
with the Cincinnati Metropolitan 
Housing Authority for ten years (as 
Director since 1946), was educated as 
an architectect (Harvard °32) and prac 
ticed as such for several years. He was 
also elected to our Board of Governors 
last November, proving that we were 
a little quicker than the architects at 
recognizing his sterling qualities. 


NAHO members rarely know any 
thing about Association finances. They 
aren't any secret—we just appear to 
have neglected regular publication of 
an annual statement in the JouRNAL. 
In any case, here’s a thumbnail sum 
mary of our 1949 income and expense, 
with the figures rounded: 


INCOME $74,000 
(60 per cent from dues, 30 per cent from 
advertising and exhibits, 10 per cent 
other ) 

EXPENSt S&S .000 
(45 per cent salaries, 22 per cent pub 


lications, 33 per cent other) 


“PANCAKE MAKE-UP” — 


(Continued from page 59) 


when delivered by the manufacturer to 
the site and also from the “pots” at 
the time of application. The testing 
process gave assurance that the quality, 
consistency, and color would continue 
to meet the qualifications of the original 
weather-tested materials and gave fur 
ther assurance that applied material was 
not adulterated by the applicators. 
Preparing the Surface 

When preliminary preparation of the 
plywood surface was started for ap 
plication of the new material, it was 
soon discovered that the accepted prac 
tice of scraping and wire brushing 
would not work because of the condi 
tion of the plywood. Sandblasting was 
tried and proved to be the answer to 
this problem. 

Air pressure spray equipment was 
used to apply this heavy-bodied light 
weight material to produce a thickness 
of 3/32 of an inch, providing an in 
sulated blanket of fire retardant sub 
stance to the exterior of the unit. 

Complete sealing was accomplished 
around the batten-stripped joints and 
caulked window openings, correcting 
the annoying problem of water seepage 
through the walls and into the inte 
rior of the unit. 

Application of the material was com- 
pleted on the 542 units only recently 
and although too soon to prove, by 
actual weathering, the results of the 
weathering machine, the first small 
group of units have been subjected to 
unseasonable freezing rain and ex 
tremely high velocity winds without a 
sign of the type failure that, in our 
previous experience with other types 
of material, had become apparent with- 
in the same length of time. 

As contrasted with its previous drab, 
unattractive appearance, the project 
now has a brand-new, stucco-like ap 
pearance; bright firm color trim; and 
a new lease on life, with satisfied ten 
ants who are experiencing a reawaken 
ing of interest in lawns, flowers, and 
shrubs. 


The deficit of $14,000 was taken care 
of by a grant from the Spelman Fund, 
which has supported the Association 
in a similar fashion since its inception. 

Next year there will be no grant; the 
Spelman Fund is out of business. Part 
of the job of your Director is to see 
that the grant is replaced by an ade- 
quate amount of revenue from adver 
tising and exhibits. Help! Help! 

Any member of the Association may 
have a complete statement of 1949 in 
come and expense if he so requests. 
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Residents Cooperate 
on clean-up job 


KIMBALL H. MOORE 
District Housing Manager, 
Public Housing Administration, 
San Diego 





Frontier Homes is one of 15 projects 
in the San Diego area directly managed 
by the Public Housing Administration. 
It is composed of seven temporary de- 
velopments, with a total of 3679 family 
dwelling units, 2200 of which are in 
two-story buildings—the balance, large- 
ly four-family row houses. The project 
was completed in 1944 to house in- 
migrant war workers. 

During the war, the residents of 
Frontier Homes were working long 
hours and frequently through week 
ends and had little time to assist in 
the maintenance of the grounds. While 
quite a few areas were sown in grass 
as part of the development work, seed 
beds were inadequately prepared and 
growth was, therefore, poor. In ad- 
dition, the project is located on filled 
ground and on hillsides trom which 
top soil had been removed for fills in 
the course of site development. The 
project is bounded on one side by tidal 
marsh lands and salt is a problem 
in that area. Soil conditions, in short, 
are adverse. For these various rea- 
sons, most of the original lawns died 
out. 


Fences, Garbage Also Problems 

During the war, lumber was not 
available for construction of regular 
fences. In the absence of effective 
management controls, hundreds of 
ramshackle fences were built by resi- 
dents out of packing crates, scrap lum- 
ber, wire, etc. 

Garbage and trash collection created 
a major health and appearance prob- 
lem, largely because of resident care 
lessness. 

The combination of all of these fac- 
tors produced very unsightly grounds. 
The appearance of the buildings, not 
too good under ideal conditions, was 
further damaged by the jungles of 
fences and the deserts of bare ground. 
The community had assumed many 
of the aspects of a blighted area. By 
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1948, management was confronted with 
doing something about the situation 
or facing an increasing amount of 
adverse public opinion. A joint attack 
by management and the tenants was 
required to lick the problem. A num- 
ber of approaches were combined under 
the general ttle of “Frontier Improve- 
ment Program.” 


Yard Maps 

The first step taken, to fix tenant 
responsibility, was to survey the entire 
project and fix yard boundaries for 
each unit. While the general rule had 
been, in effect, that downstairs tenants 
had the front yards and upstairs tenants 
had the back yards, there were many 
areas which, because of the arrange- 
ment of the buildings, fell in the mid 
dle and were not maintained by any- 
one. 

To correct this situation, yard 
boundaries were ruled off on large-scale 
site maps, with yards shaded in dif 
ferent colors to make them stand out 
clearly. The maps were then sprayed 
with a plastic fixative to prevent 
smudging. Apartment walls and mid 
point lines between buildings auto 
matically established many of the 
boundaries. When it was necessary to 
establish arbitrary lines that bore no 
direct relation to some existing land 
marks, stakes made trom scrap water 
line markers, cut in one-foot lengths, 
were driven into the ground. 

The yard maps were cut into logi- 
cal sectors, mounted on manila fold- 
ers, and inserted in a large loose leat 
binder for a permanent record. In ad- 
dition to fixing tenant responsibility 
for grounds maintenance, the yard 
maps served to resolve disputes between 
residents over what belonged to whom 
and resulted in new fences being in 
line with each other. Further, bounda- 
ries can now be pointed out to new 
residents when they are shown avail- 
able units. 





BEFORE 





AFTER 





Previously, a periodic unit inspection 
program had been set up in the San 
Diego area and it became the primary 
medium through which management 
could approach the problem of grounds 
improvement. This program involves 
a semi-annual inspection of each unit 
tor the purpose of inventorying needed 
repairs and replacements from a pre- 
ventive maintenance standpoint. The 
inspections also serve to detect fire and 
safety hazards and vermin _infesta- 
tion. 

Under our “Frontier Improvement 
Program,” the role of the inspections 
was expanded to include sccuring et 
fective resident grounds maintenance. 
A “Unit Inspection Record” is used 
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BEFORE 





AFTER 


for inventorying conditions that re 
quire work by management. Fourteen 
check-points are covered on the form: 
range, water heater, refrigerator, elec- 
tric fixtures, plumbing, shades, screens, 
space heater, floor covering, structure, 
interior paint, rodents, roaches, fleas 
and bedbugs. For example: “Screens” 
might be checked and the note written 
in: “Replace two in L. R., 
kitchen ‘door.” 

From these records, work orders are 


replace on 


prepared in the maintenance office and 
assigned to the maintenance staff. 

Another form, as illustrated, “Unit 
Inspection Check List,” Form V-6, is 
made out in duplicate by the inspector 
and constitutes a written instruction 
to the resident on matters that he 1s 
expected to accomplish. The inspector 
retains a copy of this form in a follow 
up folder and carries it with him a 
month later when making the “com- 
pliance” inspection. 


Inspection Practices 


For our “Improvement” drive, a 
tenant aide was responsible for making 
the inspections and was assisted by a 
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Form V-6 
DH-864 11/48 


Dear Tenant: 


in accordance with PHA 


Remove fence 
Repafr fence 


Paint fence white 


Remove outbuilding 


PONE cc ccccccccccoscccece 


Building........Unit.... 


A periodic inspection of your unit and grour w 
policy, Certain deviations fr 
ards were noted, and require correction as checked be 


CHECK LIST OF TENANT RESPONSIBILITIES 


HAHPFA 
PHA 


Remove stored goods undar 
Remove trash from grounds, 
Remove material stored in yard, 


Remove stored geods from tti 


Remove material from roof. 





Paint outbuilding 


Repair outbuilding 


Remove dry grass and 


weeds 
Reseed lawn 
Water lawn 


—___Keep lawn mowed 


tight lid. 


your lease agreement, 
care of the dwellings 
of 


f your lease, 


Thank you for your 
more attractive an 


general mechanic. Both men made a 
sympathetic but firm approach in their 
dealings with residents. One sector of 
the project was completely cleaned up 
before moving into the next sector. 
Through advance publicity in a news- 
latter published by the management, 
residents were told to expect the call 
of an inspector. Specific appointments 
vere not made in advance in order 
to eliminate a large volume of clerical 
vork. With but few exceptions, resi 
welcomed the 


dents inspectors. In 


eneral, they were very glad that posi 


being g 


tive direction was ven to a 
clean up campaign and, somewhat sur 
prisingly, welcomed the idea of defi 
nite management regulations being 
firmly enforced. 

In a typical inspection, the inspector 
knocks on the door, introduces himself, 
presents his identification card, and 
proceeds to make a pre-planned check 
of all government property in the 
unit. He announces as he goes the cor- 
rections that maintenance will under- 
take as a result of his inspection, so 
that by the time he gets to the check 


list of items the resident is expected 


Get garbage can with fly- 





Remove litter from stairway. 
Stop parking on grounds 


Stop use of electrical appii 


ances 





Keep house clean 








Get adequate trash can 





_Remove rubbish under house, 





Paragraph 6a of the Terms a nd Conditions of Occupancy, a part of 
provides that “Occupants shall cooperate in 
and grounds." We trust you will make the 
above corrections immediately so that you will not be in violation 


your community cleaner, 


h to live, 





Management Representative 


NOTE: If corrections checked above have not been made by 
eee OPK Will be performed by our maintenace staff and the 
cost thereof charged to your account. 


to take care of, the resident has been 
sottened up and ts recepuve 
The inspector requests the resident 
to accompany him on the inspection 
Within the unit, the tenant receives in 


structions on the operation and care of! 
equipment and, if necessary, on house 
keeping. Outside, yard boundaries 
are pointed out and necessary corre 
tive work is discussed 

In many instances it was necessary 
for the inspector to call together il 
an informal meeting all occupants of 
a building or of an éntire court to 
discuss some common proble m, to get 
Suggestions from them, and generally 
to stimulate an active interest in the 


program. Subjects most frequently dis 


cussed in such meetings were clothes 


line use, refuse collection, parking 


space, and division of ground areas. In 
spectors even gave demonstrations on 
how to tie old papers together for col 
lection, how to flatten out cardboard 
cartons, and how to wash out garbage 
cans. 
Staff Training 

Several meetings devoted to the ob- 

yectives and operation ol the “Improve- 
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ment Program” were held with the 
maintenance staff as well as with the 
office staff. These meetings were not 
held as early in the program as they 
might have been, with the result that, 
later on, lengthier explanations had 
to be made. 

A thorough understanding of and 
sense of participation in the program 
on the part of every employee is es- 
sential. Meetings stressed the fact that 
each employee, be he laborer or hous- 
ing manager, is a representative of 
management and that every contact 
with a resident makes a negative or 
positive contribution to the project's 
pattern of tenant relations. 

Resident Council 

Considerable civic interest developed 
as the program went along, due in 
large part to the growth of an active 
and well organized resident council. 
There had previously been project resi- 
dent organizations but they were 
short-lived because of the lack of 
project-wide objectives. The current 
council was an outgrowth of a resi- 
dents’ sanitation committee that sprang 
up the preceding summer during a local 
polio scare. The group readily broad- 
ened its interests, which had centered 
around improvement of garbage col- 
lection, to include all aspects of 
grounds maintenance and sanitation. 
Special purpose committees were set 
up, including a major one on mainte 
nance of grounds, with meetings held 
once a month. 

A general membership meeting is 
also held once a month attended for 
the most part by “building represen- 
tatives” and “area leaders.” The repre- 
sentatives are elected. The first elec- 
tion was carried on with management 
cooperation. Ballots were issued 
through the cashiers’ windows and a 
ballot box was set up in the foyer of 
the management building. Each resi- 
dent cast a vote for a tenant in his 
building to be the council’s represen- 
tative in that building. Each elected 
building representative was provided 
with a statement of his duties, which 
emphasized taking leadership in his 
building on such matters as properly 
setting out garbage and trash cans, 
cleaning garbage cans, maintaining 
lawns, picking up litter, etc. The area 
leaders coordinate and assist the activi- 
ties of five to eight building representa- 
tives. 

While representatives of manage- 
ment attend council meetings, they stay 
in the background as much as possible, 
so that residents have the feeling that 
they are running their own show. 
Any “heat” among tenants generated 
by the “Improvement Program” is 
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largely taken by the council, thus sav- 
ing managetnent the task of arbitrating 
petty conflicts between residents. 

A representative of the San Diego 
health department works closely with 
the group and gives valuable assistance. 

Newsletter 

During the campaign, management 
inaugurated a monthly newsletter and 
carried reports on the activities and 
programs of the council. Specific build- 
ings were singled out for commenda- 
tion or criticism to stimulate competi- 
tion. All residents were made well 
aware of what was going on and what 
the objectives were of the “Frontier 
Improvement Program.” Aside from its 
usefulness during the campaign, the 
newsletter serves to keep residents in- 
formed on new management regula- 
tions. 

Tools, Supplies 

Lawn mowers, garden tools, grass 
seed, etc., had previously been avail- 
able only at the maintenance build- 
ing. Some portions of the project were 
as far as two miles from this building, 
which presented a major obstacle to 
residents in maintaining grounds. To 
overcome this handicap, during the 
“clean-up” drive five lawn mower sta- 
tions were established over the project. 
Storage rooms in the two-story build- 
ings were used as points for loaning out 
lawn mowers and garden tools, issuing 
grass seed, and exchanging garbage 
cans. Each station, as well as the 
original station, was open for one hour 
every workday. The employee who 
previously had been assigned full time 
to the main station was given a scooter 
and travelled from station to station 
on a fixed schedule. As a further 
measure in the same direction, the 
emergency maintenance man on duty 
Saturdays was assigned headquarters 
at the main station so he could make 
issues between calls. 

Project Maintenance Work 

When the initial inspection was com- 
pleted, 5685 maintenance work orders 
had been issued based on reports made 
by the inspectors on the “Unit Inspec- 
tion Record.” This extensive mainte- 
nance work evidenced to the tenants 
that management was acting in good 
faith and was a valuable factor in se- 
curing cooperation from residents in 
doing their share of the overall pro- 
gram. 

A number of major projects was 
undertaken by the staff in addition to 
the inspection work orders. For ex- 
ample, all playground fences and equip- 
ment were repaired and sand _ boxes 
filled. Several miles of clotheslines 
were added, facilitating the removal of 





ramshackle clothesline supports and 
overhead pulley type lines that tenants 
had erected between buildings. Further, 
2250 cubic yards of manure were dis- 
tributed throughout the project, as well 
as 1600 cubic yards of top soil. A num- 
ber of barricades and fences were erect- 
ed to stop improper vehicle and pedes- 
trian traffic through areas that were 
allocated to lawns. In all, several acres 
of lawn were put in by maintenance in 
“no man’s lands” between buildings 
and subsequently turned over to tenants 
for maintenance. Several black-top 
walk-ways were installed through lawn 
areas where pedestrian traffic, because 
of the site plan, was inevitable. Fortu- 
nately, a re-screening contract had just 
been completed and an exterior paint 
contract» was in progress, which also 
helped the morale of the residents con- 
siderably. 

No additional staff was hired. In 
fact, there were fewer employees dur- 
ing the course of the “Improvement 
Program” than at any time in the his- 
tory of the project. It was a matter of 
increasing the work tempo. 

Cost 


The “Improvement Program” result- 
ed in a grounds PUM for the 1949 
fiscal year of $.91, which was an in- 
crease of $.23 over the preceding year. 
This PUM, while not excessive, may 
be expected to decrease during the cur- 
rent year since the cost reflects a num- 
ber of permanent improvements that 
will not be required again, provided an 
effective program is kept in force. 

Results 

In 97 per cent of the cases, residents 
had carried out the instructions on the 
“Unit Inspection Check List” by the 
compliance date. The note at the bot- 
tom of the form helped greatly to pro- 
duce these results. It was necessary 
to carry out this penalty action in only 
22 cases out of 3679—but those few 
cases, with attendant grapevine pub- 
licity, went a long way in getting the 
results desired. Primary emphasis, 
however, was placed on the positive 
approach of appealing to the residents’ 
sense of civic pride and feeling of par- 
ticipation in a community program. 

The entire project is now covered 
with lawns: 2774 lawns were re-estab- 
lished and the boundaries of all lawns 
were extended. All substandard fences 
—1029 of them—have been hauled to 
the dump. Trash was removed from 
the grounds of 1985 units. Miscellane- 
ous structural appurtenances were elim- 
inated. A total of 36 trailers and 
abandoned automobiles was removed 

(Continued column three, page 69) 
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FUN FOR OLD FOLKS — PROJECT GROUPS PROVIDE SOCIAL OUTLET 


“What are local housing authorities 
doing to stimulate organized social 
activity for aged project residents?” 
This query went out from the JouRNAL 
recently to a small but representative 
group of authorities. The replies re- 
ceived seem to warrant drawing two 
conclusions: (1) there is a definite 
awareness on the part of public hous- 
ing administrators that the social needs 
of older tenants demand attention; (2) 
so far, however, little positive action 
has been taken in this direction. 

Accounts of what some authorities 
are doing along this line are printed 
below. Following these items are some 
suggestions as to the types of social 
agencies authorities in most commun- 
ities might approach for help in estab- 
lishing not only recreational programs, 
but other helpful services for this group 
of residents. 


ST. LOUIS 
Two Older-Person Groups in One Project 
Ability to qualify for membership in 
the “Three Score and Ten Club” 
a mark of distinction for senior resi- 
dents of Carr Square Village in St. 
Louis. The club is organized not only 
as a social group, but as a means by 
which younger residents can pay 
tribute to old age. Membership re- 
quires the achievement of 70 or more 
years of living and confers on those 
eligible not only the respect and regard 
of younger members of the community, 
but also the services of the young peo- 








ple. One such valuable service is the 
performance of housework by the 
younger women of the community for 
members of the “Three Score and Ten 
Club.” 

Highlight of the club year is the 
annual dinner, which has been held 
around Thanksgiving time for the past 
six years—an evening of entertainment 
planned for and around the old folks 
by the younger residents. The younger 
women prepare and serve the dinner. 
The entertainment is also arranged by 
the younger people. No one is torgotten 
—if infirmity keeps one of the older 
residents from attending, his dinner is 
brought to him. Everyone contributes 
to the affair: funds come from members 
of the project office staff, tenants, and 
interested individuals from outside the 
project. Local grocers donate food. 

The president of the group, which 
has nearly 40 members, is an energetic 
80-year-old who still makes his own 
living by selling eggs. 

Fourteen members of the 70-and-over 
group at Carr Square Village belong to 
another older-person club, organized 
last year under the direction of Mrs. 
Harriett Collins, supervisor of recre- 
ation at the project. The members get 
together twice a month, once for a 
social evening and once for a business 
meeting when they enjoy group discus- 
sions. Committees are in charge of 
entertainment, and 
sending remembrances to the ill. Dues 


“ways and means,” 


are 10 cents a month. 


SAN FRANCISCO— 
Cooperative Program Started 

An “embryonic” recreation program 
for older residents is in the mill for 
one of the housing projects operated 
by the Housing Authority of the City 
and County of San Francisco, accord 
ing to Miss Helen F. Lyons, Authority 
public relations officer. An example of 
a service growing out ot cooperation 
between the local housing authority 
and a private social agency, the pro 
gram is being sponsored by the local 
chapter of the American Women’s 
Voluntary Services. It is being set 
up along the lines of a similar pro 
gram the agency operates in a city 
recreation center. 


PORTSMOUTH— 
Sewing, Parties for Older Women 

The older women have organized a 
club at Wayne Hills—260-unit low 
rent project operated by the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Metropolitan Housing Author 
ity. Calling themselves the “Sixty 
Club,” the group meets twice a month 
to sew together at the homes of indi 
vidual members. On birthdays and holi 
days the group uses the project com 
munity room for special parties. All 
club activities are handled by members 
without assistance from project staff 
members. 


DENVER— 
Elders Cooperate with Authority 

In Denver, older persons living in 
operated by the Housing 
(Continued column one, page 69) 


projects 


“THREE SCORE AND TEN CLUB” GIVES OUTLET TO BOTH OLD, YOUNG 


February, 1950 
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“OPPOSITION” STORY HITS A SPOT 


May I say that the Journat has developed into a very 
readable publication to which I look forward. I never fail 
to find something pretty identifiable to the local situation, 
e. g., the article in the January issue on “Opposition hits 
housing program locally through realtors, builders, lenders, 
property owners,” is a leaf out of my own book. At our last 
housing commissioners’ meeting, a resolution was unani 
mously passed approving application for a reservation of 
130 low-rent units in Benicia. This action was taken with 
the stipulation that the townspeople be thoroughly enlight 
ened through the local press. They were. And the realtors 
immediately came out of their usual lethargy and must have 
gone pawing through every bit of literature with which 
Herb Nelson has been deluging the grass roots, because they 
came up with the usual—competition?—segregation?, etc. 
Tuesday, January 31, the city council has set as the date 
to take action—favorably, I hope—and in the meantime 
I am eating, sleeping, dreaming, and continually talking, 
low-rent housing. 

A. N. LeFevre, Benicia, California 


IS “SOCIAL WELFARE” ATTITUDE HARD ON TENANTS? 

The statement of Dr. Dean in the August Journat charg- 
ing public housing with failure in achieving its social goals 
and the replies appearing in the September issue of the 
JourNAL remind us of an incident of a few years ago. A 
nice shiny new project had been erected by the Farm Security 
Administration. Residents had been carefully selected from 
destitute families living on the nearby mountains. They 
were introduced to plumbing, level land, and some live- 
stock—with 20 years to pay: a veritable heaven as compared 
to the shack on the mountain. One family disappeared 
after two months; they were finally found back in the old 
home on the mountain. On being questioned as to why 
they had left their new home, the head of the house re- 
plied with this thought-provoker: “Shucks, lived there two 
months; never got to go coon hunting one time—that ain't 
livin’.” 

Is it not possible the residents of our projects may want 
to determine their own social and welfare needs? Have our 
approach and subsequent contacts with them made them 
feel free to discuss with us their social welfare needs? Or 
have our intake personnel, looking down from a great 
height of educational superiority, told them when to pay 
the rent, how much and how often, when to put the garbage 
out, and other “don'ts” and “do’s”’—and given the new 
residents to understand that they are the recipients of a 
beautiful charity? 

The writer knows whereof he speaks, having been in 
volved in the management of some 16,000 units of all kinds 
of wartime housing in several localities over a period of 
eight years. 

How many of our tenant (don’t like the word) selec- 
tors realize that the first meeting with an applicant is the 
most important one that they will ever have with him or 
her, as the case may be? Does the applicant leave that in- 
terview feeling like an American or does he feel like a 
nonentity coming off a production line? 

When we have learned how to meet our newcomers man- 
to-man, courteously, patiently, objectively, and realize that 
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we are also being judged, as we herd (God forbid) them 
into new living quarters, then our residents themselves will 
decide about their own social welfare needs as our friend 
did about his coon hunting; then we in management will 
have carried out Congressman Hardy’s charge: “If you 
don’t make good Americans out of your residents, then 
you haven't done a job.” 

llan C. Ebert, Newport News, Virginia 


JOURNAL MUST LEAD WAY TO DESIGN IMPROVEMENT 

I read your JourNaL or Howusine each month and am 
happy to note \the apparent prosperity that makes it grow 
from month to month. 

I still can’t reconcile my thinking to a lot of the editorial 
material. I can only hope that the educational processes and 
experience of housers will be speeded up so that they can 
make some more positive contributions to the industry of 
which they are a part. 

And then I see on page 293 of the September issue a 
sort of “before-and-after” treatment that carries in the pic 
ture the basic indictment of public housing. The “old” 
may be in bad repair—but not in bad taste; it may be old 
but not characterless; it may not be sanitary—but it is not 
sterile in appearance . . . in fact it has a lot of home about 
it, not just housing. This statement of mine is no defense 
of the broken-down old character of the building but rather 
a feeling of despair for the passing of an individual show- 
ing the lines of living in its face being replaced by a robot 
type of personality, devoid of character, or the possibility of 
ever obtaining any. 

The JouRNAL must use its position to try and educate 
housing authorities to do something better with the new 
opportunity now afforded to them. They failed on the first 
attempt and unless they can do better on this try there may 
never be another opportunity (unless there comes another 
so-called emergency). 

I have had occasion to see a lot of the Parklawn job in 
Milwaukee since opening an office in Milwaukee. I can 
remember the battle the local people had to get the design 
they wanted. The results are worth considering. It doesn’t 
have that institutional appearance so common to the others 
built at that time. The adjacent property has all been built 
up with houses and the whole is not adversely affected. Try 
and pound away on this angle so that the supporters of pub 
lic housing will have something to be proud of beyond the 
dubious social results. 

Arthur Bohnen, Evanston, Illinois 


FACTS GIVEN FOR 11-PERSON $34.39 BUDGET 

West Springfield, Massachusetts’ Stephen S. Plaut in his 
“Letter to the Editors” in the September Jot RNAL, joins a 
long list of incredulous Houstonians who doubted the story 
about the Houston family with nine children who lived 
“comfortably” on $34.39 a week. The resident had more 
than 20 visitors who came to see for themselves and the 
newspaper publishing the article had an equal number of 
phone calls, one caller even feeling that the story would 
tend to bring wages down in Houston, since employers 
would say “if this family can do it, so can my men.” 

Admittedly, the reporter took some liberty with the word 
“comfortably” but the facts presented are entirely true and 
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the story behind the story is one of frugality and ingenuity 
on the part of the mother of this large family. They do 
receive outside help in this way: one of the groups at their 
church has “adopted” them so far as clothes are concerned. 
The church women gather good used clothing from their 
members and great quantities of it are received by the family 
in question. In fact, the mother admitted that it had been 
a long time since she shopped for any clothing for any 
member of her family. Secondly, the mother herself is an 
excellent seamstress and she makes over this clothing to fit 
the members in need. 

On the food angle, the mother confessed great emphasis 
on one-dish meals and no hurt feelings if the meat is 
sparse. Late Saturday evenings are spent at the farmers 
market, where the vegetable basket is filled by tired farmers 
anxious to get home and willing to sell the last few pounds 
of tomatoes for very little. Only canned milk is used by the 
family and this for the under-six-year-olds. 

The entire family get their recreation at the project. The 
father is badly crippled with arthritis and, when able, drives 
a taxi cab, which accounts for the limited income. 

As you might guess, the mother is a courageous and 
valiant woman; she becomes sad only when mentioning 
the one time they had to go on relief for a brief time 
during prolonged illness of the wage earner. Shoes are 
the toughest problem but winters are short and mild here 
and in recent years shoes have been included in the clothing 
packages regularly received. Rent and food consume most 
of the income. 

The mother’s hobby is stiffly-starched dresses for her 
girls and she admits this hobby is indulged in usually around 
midnight when all the other chores are done. 

More incredible instances are found in the two low- 
est income families on this same project, each with a total 
income of $37 per month. There are only two persons in 
each but, even at that, it is tough sledding. We also have 
a grandmother with an old age assistance grant of $36 
per month who has an eight year old grandson to be 
cared for also. 

It is not funny, but it’s true. 

Marte C. McGuire, San Antonio, 
formerly of Houston 


“EDITH ELMER WOOD" SUGCESTED AS PROJECT NAME 

I have just received a letter from Mr. Robert Marshall, 
Acting Director of the Information Division of the Public 
Housing Administration. I had written him on the sub 


ject of naming a housing development after Edith Elmer 
Wood, who did so much to further decent housing in this 








country. Mr. Marshall suggested I write to you on the 
subject, since the JourNAL is read by local housing officials 
all over the country. 

Mrs. Wood was the author of Housing for the Unskilled 
Wage Earner and many supplementary books. Her thor 
oughly sympathetic and practical approach had much to do 
with housing reform. She was vice-president of the National 
Public Housing Conference. It seems to me only right that 
her name be perpetuated in the field to which she con 
tributed so much. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Flippin, Upper Montclair, New Jersey 

(Eprrors’ Nore: See similar suggestion in “Director's 


Dairy,” September 1949 JouRrNal page 297.) 


LET’S HAVE PLANS AS WELL AS PICTURES 

The cover of the September NAHO Journar caught my 
eye and I immediately looked at the article on the Swarth 
more housing. But I was much disappointed that no plans 
were given. One plan is worth ten photos, to an architect 


houser as well. Please show 


at least, and I'd suppose to any 
plans in future. 


Robert C. Weinberg, New York City 


CREDIT LINES OMITTED 

The November issue of the Journat or Hovusine is the 
finest one so far but contains the defect that no credit is 
given to the landscape architect or site planner. 

As an example of what I mean, we were the site plan 
ners for the Taunton, Massachusetts, project that you printed 
in this issue but we received no credit line. 

Possibly you have overlooked the fact that it has long 
been customary in architectural magazines and others deal 
ing with matters of design, for the landscape architect or 
site planner to always be given credit where credit is due. 

{rthur A. and Sidney N. Shurcliff, Boston 


“OLDER PERSONS” ARTICLE FOUND USEFUL 
The New York State Joint Legislative Committee on 
Problems of the Aging will indeed appreciate receiving your 
permission to reprint, with appropriate acknowledgment, 
in its forthcoming report to the governor and legislature, 
the splendid article in the January 1950 issue of the JourNat 
or Hovusine entitled “Older Persons Have Special Housing 
Needs,” written by Professor Hertha Kraus. 
Director, New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on Problems of the Aging 
(Eprrors’ Nore: Several additional such comments came 
in, asking for reprints of the article.) 
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Ouer 5000 Sinks in Yse.. . 


Low Initial Cost 
Long Life 


Installation in Present Frame 
Vo Replacement 
with 


EPPERSON CAST ALUMINUM SINKS 


Epperson is manufacturing these sinks for housing authorities only. In two 
20x18x7” with 31.” 


center drain; deep—20x18x12”, w ith 


In two different finishes: white enamel and satin, Low 
freight prepaid in the U.S.A. 

If you mention the JourNAL OF Hovusinc, special discount quoted. 
EPPERSON ALUMINUM ALLOY COMPANY 


6457 East Compton Boulevard 


Compton, California 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


iit 

STUDY OF THE WAR-HOUSING DIS- 
POSAL PROGRAM OF THE HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY AND 
THE PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRA- 


TION. Third Intermediate Report of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. August, 1949. 64 pp. Appen- 


dixes. United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
A complete investigation of the war hous 


ing disposal program was made by a House 


Government QOperanons Subcommittec 
numerous complaints were made 
HHFA 


and PHA. The report of the study goes into 
the background and histor 


ear after 
concerning the disposition activities of 


of the war hous 
ing program and details the disposition activi 
ties that have taken place up to May 1, 1949 
The report covers legislation on disposition 
and the problems that HHFA and PHA have 
met in operating under Congressional “‘direc- 
tives." The committee reports its conclusions 
and makes a series of recommendations for 
further legislation and disposal activities. 


HOUSING FOR ALL. 1949. 35 millimeter 
filmstrip. $3.00. Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau, College of Education, 
Wayne University, 5258 Second Boulevard, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 

This filmstrip depicts various factors in 
problem- the 


methods 


volved in America’s housing 


slums, slowly changing building 


the “fhiter™ system of 


house pricing—and 
shows some assembly line trends in home 
building. The paradox of not enough houses 
in the world’s most productive country is 
explored and the efforts of private builders 
and public housing programs to meet th 
needs are shown. 

The film was especially made for use in 
junior and semior high schools, but may also 
be used in upper elementary grades and with 
adult audiences. The Detro:t Times has put 


lished a teacher's guide to go with it 


CHICAGO’S HOUSING NEED—AN IN 
TERIM MEASUREMENT. 1949. 37 pp 
plano. Chicago Housing Authority, 343 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 4. 

The Chicago Housing 
to obtain data on the 
city, in 1949 made a 


Authority, in order 
housing need in the 
“cross-section survey 
of both housing supply and demand _ based 
on the best existing data. The report records 
the method of obtaining the data and _ the 
results of the survey. 


HOUSING TRENDS IN DENVER—1939. 
1949. 1949. 27 pp. charts and tables. 75 
cents. City and County of Denver. Available 
from the Housing Authority of the City and 
County of Denver, 1449 Navajo Street, Den- 
ver 4. 

The Research Bureau of the University of 
Denver undertook to study housing conditions 
in Denver in 1949, bringing up to date the 
Real Property and Low Income Housing Area 
survey made in the city in 1939. Significant 
changes in the housing situation in Denver 
during the 
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10-year period are reported as 
I 








- 
e 
sis 
they relate to housing accor datior ‘ 
ution an mposition of scholds, anc 
conomic status of the populanon. Meml 
* the Housing Authority and the pl 
mmission cooperated in the report 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE POPULATION 
OF MORNINGSIDE HEIGHTS. 1948. 30 pp. 
plano. charts and tables. Morningside Heights, 
Inc., 1860 Broadway, New York 23, New 
York. 


Morningside Heights, Inc., together with 
Columbia University and Teachers College 
surveved the population of Morningside 


Heights and report in this booklet the findings 
f 


of the study. Such questions as population 


densities, family composition, mobility of pop 
, 


ulation, wher 


are employed and how long it takes them to 


' 
working members of families 


get to work, national origins of the residents 


and where the residents attended school are 


covered in the survey 


FIELD WORKERS’ MANUAL, edited by 
Joseph H. Bunzel. 1949. 35 pp. mimeo. tables, 
forms. Available from Real Estate Research 
Corporation, First National Bank Building, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


The Real Estate Research Corporation pre 








pared for the Chicago Land Clearance Com 
mission the Field Workers’ Manual for 
housing, population d dilapidat st 

rt l SEC ( cag de pment irea 
The manual 1 t hel rsonne 
nainly interviewers and enumerators. The 
manual covers the working ationshi ve 
tween field worker ind the Real Es 
Research (¢ it uttituce ‘ 
yehavior vork terviews: def 
nition Aine x inat f st | or 
tant terms usec ation an n g 
ur $ ing specia robl s n iz in 
the forms usec u The Chicag 
Land Clearan Commisstor the Public 
Housing Administration. the Chicago Housing 
Authorit ind the Universit * Chicago 
cooperated in th iratior t Manual 


1949 SURVEY OF CONSUMER FINANCES. 
In five parts. Reprinted from Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin for June, July, August, and 
September, 1949. Charts and tables. Federal 
Reserve System, Washington 25, D. C. 

Five articles by Clarke L. F-uver and Irvinz 
Schweiger reporting the results of a survey 
of consumer finances in 1948 conducted by 
the Survey Research Center of the Institute 
of Mich 
of the Fed 


for Social Research of the Universit 
igan for the Board of Governors 
eral Reserve System. 

Part I is “General Financial Position and 
Economic Outlook of Consumers” and Part II 
covers “Durable Goods Expenditures in 1948 
and Buying Plans for 1949.” 
* Consumer Income in 1948” 


“Distribution 
is covered in 
Part III] and “Consumer Ownership and Use 
€ Liquid Assets” in Part [V 

Housing in 


relation to spending power, 
the intentions of consumers in buying houses, 
consumer incomes, and price 


1 in the other 


expectations are 
covere¢ erticl’s in the ser 
Sull further articles on the survey are to be 


published. 





FARM HOUSING IN THE NORTHEAST, 
by Glenn H. Beyer. 1949. 458 pp. tables, 
charts, maps, illus. $4.50. Cornell University 
Press, Ithaca, New York. 
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NEWS NOTES— 
(Continued from page 52) 


will include tuition, transportation, and 
Meals will be extra and there 
additional $7 
Transportation will be by private auto 
mobile. 

New York City, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Greenbelt, Washington, Knox 
ville. TVA, Oak Ridge, Nashville, 
Memphis, Dallas, Fort Worth, Carls- 
bad Caverns, Boulder Dam, Los An 


lodging. 


is an University tee. 


geles, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Salt Lake City, Denver, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, Mil 
waukee, Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, and 


Greendale, 


many suburban communities and spe 
cial developments will be included in 
the tour. 


CONVENTION ISSUE OF BOND 
MAGAZINE FEATURES HOUSING 

A special issue of The Daily Bond 
Buyer, published for its annual conven 
tion in 1949, featured the 
new housing program and its relation 
to the bond buying field. Articles on 
the housing program together with in 
formation on the tax exemption of 
housing bonds by states is included in 
the issue. 


December 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK WILL BE 
OBSERVED FEBRUARY 19-26 
“Brotherhood—For Peace and Free 
dom: Believe it! Live it! Support it!” 
is the slogan for the 1950 Brotherhood 
Week that will be observed by com 
munities across the nation during the 
week of February 19 to 26. The annual 
observance is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Conference of 
Jews. 


Christians and 
John L. Sullivan, former Secre 
tary of the Navy, is this year’s general 
chairman. 
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HINTS— 

(Continued from page 65) 

Authority of the City and County of 
Denver have been encouraged to take 
part in general social activities, since 
it was found that they did not take too 
well to special clubs. Mr. Walter A. 
Gail, Authority executive director, 
writes: “We have had several very 
pleasant experiences in securing the co 
For exam 
ple, one elderly man, Mr. Max Rabinoff, 
devotes all of his waking hours to 
mending toys and helping all age 
groups in their programs. He is known 
as ‘Santa Rabinoff.’” 


operation of older persons. 


IN GENERAL— 
Ideas for Getting Help 

Suggestions for ways and means ot 
getting started on a housing project 
program for aged persons are as fol 
lows. They come from Miss Elizabeth 
Breckenridge, director, Community 
Project for the Aged, Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago (see page 19, 
January JouRNAL). 

Miss Breckenridge says that, with the 
growing interest on the part of welfare 
and social agencies in the well-being 
of the aged individual, making a start 
at satisfying older-person recreational 
demands in the housing project may 
take only a little initiative on the part 
of a housing authority in approaching 
one such social or welfare agency. In 
urban communities, a settlement house 
or neighborhood center near the 
project might be asked to welcome the 
older resident into its program of activ 
ities. Other include 
churches, community councils, wom 
en’s groups, Y.M.C.A.’s, the Moose, 
etc. Also, from such agencies, perhaps 
with the assistance of the local council 
of social agencies (if there is one), can 
be secured volunteer and professional 
leadership from among project resi 
dents themselves. 


such groups 


Public recreation facilities, such as 
local parks, should not be ignored as 
sources of enjoyment for older folks. 
Working with the responsible person 
in charge of such facilities may help 
develop programs in which the elders 
can participate. 

For special services of particular 
value to the aged resident, there are 
the facilities of the Old Age Assistance 
program, the private family welfare 
agencies, and the public social agen- 
cies. With the cooperation of such 
groups as these, supplementary services 
—volunteer friendly visiting, part-time 
housekeeping, or practical nursing 
service, etc. — might be provided the 
aged resident. 
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PteaS See 
Sis oa 
Si 


FINLEY VINSO 


has resigned as ¢ t the Fort Wortl 
field oftice t wu ‘ ‘ H y Ad 
ministration to cept t directorshy t the 
Wichita Falls (Tex Housing <Authorit 
Before the war, fr 38 to 1943. Mr 
Vinson was the director t the ¢ 
Christi Housing Authorit resigning in 1943 
to go into the Army (in 1944, he was tran 
terred to the Navy) After the war he % 
came associated with the Federal Publix 


Housing Authorit 


fice as a war housing disposition officer ane 
continued with the agen under the 1947 
reorganization, when it became the Publ 
Housing Administration. In 1948 he becan 
director of the Fort Worth office, wher 


under another reorganization, the regional 


offices were discontinued and a series 


flices were initiated 


OSBORNE T. BOYD, IVAN CARSON, 
ROBERT K. CREIGHTON, BENJAMIN 
GLASSBERG, GEORGE NESBITT— 


ire among severa 


old-turme “housers” wl 
have recently gone to work in the new 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 
Division of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in Washington 

Mr. Bovd, Mr. Carson, and Mr. Creighton 


are all senior field representative supervising 
what will eventually be a staff of 28 field 
men. Mr. Boyd was formerly deputy direc 
tor of the Massachusetts State Housing Board 
Mr. Carson was formerly associated with the 
rent control program: Mr. Creighton—at one 
time a regional director tor the wartime Na 
tional Housing Agem comes to HHFA 
from a housing position that | nly recentl 
accepted: executive director of the Housing 


Authority of the Cit f Asheville, North 
Carolina 


Mr. Glassberg is also on the field staff 
snecializing in relocation procedure Mr 
Glassberg was formerly associated with th 
Chicago office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration 

Mr. Nesbitt is a field staff member, too, 
specializing in minority group problems. He 
was formerly racial relations officer in the 


Chicago area office of PHA 


TALBOT JONES 

joined the staff of the Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority as a_ project 
planner in late December 1949. He had been 
with the Philadelphia City Planning Com 
mission as assistant land planner for the 
previous three and a half years 


MRS. MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 

is the author of the just released” Here's God's 
Plenty, a Harper and Brothers publication in 
which Mrs. Simkhovitch relates the story of 
her own life and the famous New York 
City settlement house of that she ran for 44 
years: Greenwich House. Mrs. Simkhovitch 
began the writing of the book back in Febru 
ary 1948, when, at the age of 80, she retired 
as a commissioner of the New York Cit 
Housing Authority after 14 years of service 
(see March 1948 Journat oF Hovusine, page 


81). 


Mrs. Simkhovitch was a founder of the 





National Public Housing Conference (now 
the National Housing Conterence nd 
t i rember ’ it t ir tf ai t 
ALFRED H. FLETCHER, 
torm commussioner of the Housing A 
t {t Ba wore Cit « NAHO 
5 vic resident h 1 app 
t Bureau En ntal Sa 
itation of the New Jet State Department 
tf Healt Mr. Fletche tt Balumo i 
1945 to work as a sanitary engincer with the 
t New York In Baltumor rc taught 
i t engin ing at sth ] 1 H LN 
Universit 
DAVIS W. SNOW 
has been named the director of the info 
ation branch of the Public Hou g Ad 
inistration. He came to PHA’s Washington 
ffi ist month trom Boston here he ha 
1 cond wan adv ng and bhi 
ations busines t his own. Previou he 
1] been in government service is an into 
ation officer with the Division of Detense 
Housing Coordination, the Office of the 
Housing Expediter, and the Coordinator of 
Intormation 
Robert A. Marshall, who had been acting 
director of the information branch for two 
ir been named executive assistant 


the PHA Commussioner 


RESIDENTS COOPERATE— 
(Continued from page 64) 

from the project. Many other correc 
tions were made. Perhaps most im 
portant, the social stigma attached to 
living in Frontier Homes has been 
largely dissipated. The community pre 
sents as good an appearance as 1s pos- 
sible in view of the nature of the proj 
ect: residents know that they have made 
a major contribution to this result and 
take pride in their contribution. 


Performing necessary work on 
grounds has been assigned to the main 
tenance staff as a regular part of inter 
occupancy work. The grounds of a unit 
are turned over to a new resident in 
good condition. The new resident 


signs for the condition in which 
grounds are received on the same form 
used in getting a receipt for govern 
ment equipment and furniture. This 
record will provide a basis for making 
charges to the vacating resident who 


has neglected or damaged his grounds. 


Recurring inspection is essential to 
holding results obtained. By the ume 
the first round was completed, it was 
time to start in all over again. The 
job becomes increasingly easier, how 
ever, because residents grow accus 
tomed to the established standards and 
only minor corrections are required. 
All of the other approaches described 
must also be kept alive, because there 
is no single panacea for the grounds 
maintenance problem. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al, A2, A3, A4—PLANNERS, ARCHI- 
TECTS—MIDWEST 

A local housing authority has announced the 
following position openings 


Al, Senior Planners—Two senior planning 
positions: one, with responsibility for the di 
rection of a staff in charge of overall planning; 
one, with responsibility for the direction of a 
staff focusing on project and neighborhood 
planning. Both positions include responsibility 
for pertinent research studies. 

Requirements for both positions include 
graduation from a recognized university, pref 
erably with advanced work in the planning 
field, either in the overall type of planning 
needed for a housing program or in project 
and neighborhood planning; five years experi 
ence in one or both of these types of planning, 
of which two years must have been in a 
supervisory or executive position. Salary- 
$5688-$6888, or $6612-$8052 
upon qualifications. 


depending 


A2, Associate Planners—Duties are to co- 
operate in studies of communities and areas 
under consideration as project sites; to study 
vacant and blighted areas for their potential 
adequacy as sound neighborhoods and to pre 
pare preliminary development plans. Must 
have a degree from a recognized university, 
preferably with major academic emphasis in 
planning, plus two or more years experience in 
city planning. Salary — $3960-$4776, or 
$4416-$5328, depending upon qualifications. 


A3, Senior Architect (Liaison) —Generally, 
to act as architectural liaison with govern- 
mental agencies, lending agencies, and archi- 
tectural firms. To assist in formulating a 
development program; aid in the preparation 
of all necessary applications to the federal gov- 
ernment; cooperate in obtaining all necessary 
clearances from governmental bodies: assist 
in the preparation of detailed information for 
the guidance of architectural offices; help pre 
pare architects’ contracts and compute fees; 
etc. Must have graduated from a recognized 
school of architecture and have at least eight 
years of practical architectural and engineer- 
ing experience, at least two of which must 
have been in a supervisory capacity, prefer- 
ably in housing. Also must have had exten 
sive experience in dealing with professional 
men and representatives of commercial firms 
or governmental bodies. Salary —$6612-$8052. 





A4, Senior Architect (Standards)—To es- 
tablish standards for future housing projects 
and to establish standard specifications for the 
guidance of architects by (1) conducting sur 
veys on conditions in existing housing proj 
ects; (2) contacting universities and private 
and public agencies and laboratories to obtain 
information regarding research findings in the 
design, materials, and specifications fields; (3) 
keeping in touch with manufacturers in order 
to obtain better products and information 
about current developments in the materials 
held: (4) working with the authority main 
tenance and management departments in co 
ordinating standardization efforts, etc. 

Must have a degree from an accredited 
architectural school plus at least eight years 
of practical architectural and engineering ex 
perience, at least two of which shall have been 
in a supervisory capacity, preferably in housing. 
Courses and experience in sociology and/or 
city planning may be substituted for a portion 
of the above education and experience re- 
quirements. Salary—$6612-$8052. 


AS, DEVELOPMENT SUPERVISOR—SAN 
ANTONIO 

To be responsible to the executive director 
for development planning for program under 
Housing Act of 1949, first two years of which 
approved for 2600 units. Prefer man with 
both planning and construction supervisory 
experience. Salary $500. Write to: Mrs. Marie 
C. McGuire, Executive Director, Housing 
Authority of the City of San Antonio, 400 
Labor Street, San Antonio 3, Texas. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WI, Male—PLANNER 


Presently employed as director of a regional 
planning group where achievements have 1n- 
cluded the study of slum areas, redevelopment 
legislation, traffic problems, housing project 
sites, the provision of technical assistance and 
guidance to local agencies. Relevant army 
experience included responsibility for the in 
formation and education program for about 
300 men; also work with the housing branch 
of an overseas military agency. Education 
M.A., city planning. 


W2, Male, 47 years—ADMINISTRATION, 
MANAGEMENT 

Currently with local private welfare agency. 
Two years deputy division head for official 
overseas agency, in charge of personnel, fi 








the fire-retarding 


1206 McDonald Avenue 





WINDOW SHADE HEADQUARTERS 


All types of materials for housing projects of the nation— 
featuring new washable 
“DIANA FYRBAN”’— 


window shade cloth 


Samples and prices on request 


BERLAN WINDOW SHADE COMPANY, INC. 


Brooklyn 30, New York 














nance, accounts, and administrative services. 
Three years with federal housing agency as 
consultant on training and reorganization and 
as division director. Over twenty years as 
manager of privately-financed low-rent hous- 
ing project, at the same time acting as director 
Education— 
M.A., education; Ph.D., social research. 


of projects sponsoring agency, 


W3, Male, 41 years—PROJECT SERVICES 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Four and a halt years in Germany, tor past 
three years as field director for private social 
igency, in charge of staff of 300 persons 
handling welfare, emigration, and _resettle- 
ment activities; earlier as principal welfare 
officer and team director for official agency. 
One and a half years as project services su- 
pervisor for local housing authority and _ for 
regional FPHA office. Directed workers edu- 
cation project for nearly a year. Seven years 
as caseworker for local public social service 


agency. Education—social work, education. 


W4, Male—ARCHITECT 

Registered architect, engineer, and gradu- 
ate city planner with 17 years experience in 
housing, planning, and architectural work is 
interested in re-entering public housing or 
redevelopment fields. Experience _ includes 
special research studies for PWA_ Housing 
Division; supervision of research project for 
major local housing authority; planning (as 
chief city planner) of metropolitan medical 
center redevelopment project; housing analysis 
under state emergency relief program: a 
year’s study of European housing projects; 
varied architectural work on public and 
private housing projects. Has received several 
architectural and technical awards, published 
numerous articles, and served on various 
committees for organizations concerned with 
housing. 





SINK INSERTS OF 
STAINLESS STEEL- 


the simple, low-cost remedy for 
cracked and leaking CEMENT 


wash and dish sinks. 


Ease of installation and small 
initial cost may help YOU over- 
come the 
“CEMENT” sink 
maintenance problem. 


Hundreds of satisfactory instal- 
lations in western housing units. 


Write today for details—photo- 
graphs and specifications on re- 
quest. 


HAFEY 
AIR CONDITIONING 
COMPANY 







~y 
"rainy 2828 San Pablo Avenue 
Micasaiy San Pablo, California 


Chrysler Airtemp Parts Distributor 
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Omens Clagged Pipes, Drains, Sewers 


Compressed air suddenly striking a static column of water produces a 







strong force of kinetic energy that can move the most stubborn stoppages. 
Here is a Plumbing Maintenance Tool used daily by Hotels. Schools. 


Institutions. Apartments. and Housing Projects. with Positive Results! 


HYDRAULIC WATER RAM 


This new instrument is adaptable to all problems of stop- 
pages. clogs. or partial clogs—no matter where in the 
sewer or drainage system they may occur. Keeps ‘em 
m-o-v-i-n-g ! No rods or electric cables. no chemicals. 
Cuts drainage maintenance costs. saves costly plumbing 
fixtures. Pays for itself over and over again in time and 


effort saved. 


Write for descriptive folder and list of satished users 





Made Under Basic 
U. S. PATENTS 
No. 1.821.900 
No. 1.769.061 





in Housing Projects. 


Vanufactured and Distributed By 


HYDRAULIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
KIEL WISCONSIN 











We Guarantee Less Replace- The beauty 
ment Cost on Faucet Washers of this 


Ve guar 


‘ 1 » last longer and wear better thar Kl ANQ 
other washer, regardless of make or price. No other washer anes 


1 make this claim. 


. 
| aucet handl 
l nsolicites and unknown to us ten well known pran fauce t lah e 





t washers were installed in one of the largest housing project is 

in the country, consisting of 2300 units. Of the total units . 

560 were selected and 4480 washers installed a t April 1948 — 

Each of the ten different compamies’ washers were put in 5¢ Individual Broaching, 
different units, covering the eight water outlets in each unit — 

’ aos ite” " . d > . 
making a total installation for cach washer represented of 448 Duallock, Triplechrome Plating 
washers. On December 5, °1949 “Goop” Néoprene Concave 
Faucet Washers out-wore and out-lasted all other brands e* @ e 
regardless of price 

i Some ot the washers tested tailed completely and not ELano offers vou not only the 
} single installation ot the original amount remained in us beauty of this excellently stvled faucet 
; Exactly YO “Goon Neoprene Washers were replaced out 
€ the 448 installed handle but also the stamina and dur- 
t the 44 stalled. ca 
Whe sot invesinae? A card ability of solid brass. Individually 
will bring one of our trained manufactured to fit your faucet stems. 
specialists to call on you. 


Guaranteed to remain in level position 
and not damage the stem tops. 


GOOD MFG. CO., INC. 
191-197 Lincoln Ave., 
New York 54, N. Y. 


MMPS 


ELano handles are the talk of 
housing maintenance men who have 
tried and proven them. Furnished “H” 
& “C™ on plain. 











Your inquiries are invited. 


ELANO CORPORATION 


IT re ‘ 
CTofole Mey (=te) 0) a=1a1= Goecands ceemen toa 


CONCAVE Xenia, Ohi Col , Californi 
concave Washers oo meneame 
February, 1950 71 


























: American-Standard plumbing fixtures help 
| Los Angeles builder sell over 700 dwellings... FAST! 







HE Liberty Building Company of Los 
Angeles, California, started an 800- 
dwelling project in 1948. The first unit 
of 119 duplexes was sold in one week-end. 
Two months later the second unit of 105 
| dwellings sold in a single day! Sales con- 
tinued rapidly during 1949, and by De- 
cember 735 units had already been sold. 





s and Fittings 

as always 
company and has alway 
tive buyers and actua 


an-Standard Plumbing Fixture 


sa source oO constant pri e tc th 
ce ft ¢ d 
1 ) is 


. < ‘ > om prospec h ough- 
. » est praise fre avor thr 
received the _— ness It has been our ende 

of Liberty : 


: sible, and 
aterials poss 
building career to Us© the ore better fixtures and 
ui as al o 
a we feel that we can ~~ ny: 
at reason el compan). 
ao hose manufactured by your P 


“The use of Americ 









pu rchasers 


y 
me ‘ ; Zeintech, 
fittings than ¢ etter by Norman Feintec 


TY Bl ILDING cO 








Extract from 4 l ‘ 
Secretary. LIBER 


Executive 


...and all of these dwellings had 


American-Standard 


lumbing fixtures and fittings! 
.) piu £ £ 
sui x 





Builders everywhere, like the Liberty Building 
Company, have found that American-Standard 
| products help win approval for the dwellings 
they build. No heating equipment and plumb- 
Be mm ing fixtures are better known .. . none better 
| : Se: & -. made. Their outstanding quality, backed by 
So strong, consistent advertising, has created wide 
public acceptance. 

When you install American-Standard Heat- 
{ ing Equipment and Plumbing Fixtures in the 
| dwellings under your control, you can be sure 
of creating satisfied tenants . . . and satisfied 
management, too. American-Standard products 
are widely known for their construction and 
engineering advantages . . . and for their long 
life, dependability, and easy maintenance. What- 
ever the size of the project . . . whatever the 
type of installation, you will find just the heat- 
ing equipment and plumbing fixtures you need 
when you choose American-Standard. No line 
is more complete. Ask your Heating and 
1 Plumbing Contractor for details. American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. 

Box 1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





For every building there's American-Standard Heating Equip- 
ment to suit. The complete line includes Boilers, Warm 
Air Furnaces, and Winter Air Conditioners . . . for homes of 
all sizes . . . for coal (hand fired or stoker), oil, or gas. 
Plus Radiators, Convectors, Baseboard Radiant Panels, Oil 
Burners, Domestic Water Heaters, and Accessories 


American-Standard 





First in heating... first in plumbing 
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